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Attention is directed to the enlarged and highly attractive 
list of ALBIon premiums advertised in another column, as 
well as to the advantageous terms offered to Club subscribers, 


and also to postmasters and others, willing to act as agents 
for the ALBION. 
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CARLETON, PUBLISHER, NEW YORK. 
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THE ART OF READING, WRITING, AND SPEAE- 
ING. 
A k for teachi: t the begin but f rfectin; 
every ane r~4 ~ ye three most desirable sccomplishmenta ie 
is both i ; and for the 


adult, sy profeaslonally or “ sonlally, it is one "they cannot 
dispense with. *,* Price $1 50. 
THE WICKESEDEST WOMAN IN NEW YORE. 

le burlesque upon the extra ces and absurdities 
of A New Tork fashionab Je Indies. By CH. Webb, author of 
“ Liffth Lank,” “8t.Twelvemo,” etc. *,* With twenty comic 
illustrations, paper covers. Price 50 cents. 


THE OHRISTMAS FONT. 

A am ttle a o children, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, 
author of * mpest an Sunshine,” “Lena i ” « Rose 
Mather,” etc. *,' Gcoseiaie printed and bound, w’ 
illustrations in colours. Price $1 00. 


LIFH OF “BRICK” POMEROY. 

A deerly interesting book; giving the ‘private history, charac- 
ter, ber 4 and litical —s of fl Mark ie P Pomeroy, the well- 
known boldand successful editor of the famous La Crosse Demo- 
crat, With a fine steel portrait. *,* Price $1 50. 
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2 wtiient new Romance by Cont Mayne ae , oan of 
ae, Se = ae ee ee t surpassed 
wSealp-Ban ‘ich will be read by every one. 
it is one att the. most fielee ‘ctecies ever written. *,* Beauti- 
fully illustrated and bound. Price $175. *,* Also, new editions 
of author’s other exciting works: Scalp Hunters—Rifle Ran- 
unter—Osceola—War Trail—Hunter’s Feast— White 
Chief- —Wild Huntress—Wood Rangers—Wild Life— 
Maroon—Headless Horseman. 
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read, but an xy oe gearing work that the Aa be intensely 
interested in. *,* atifully bound. Price $1 50, 
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A new burlesque work, by Onpugus C. agp woo celebrated 
“Orpheus C. Kerr Ly ” for a d raciness have 
never been surpassed b: *,* I ustrated with many 
side-splitting, comic ebm “Te #1 50. 

WOMAN, LOVE, AND MARRIAGE. 

A charming volume of pleasan gracefal talk upon a 
topic ae coe fades—" The old theme” $1 58 Fred, Saunders 
author of “ Salad for the Solitary.” 


JOSH BILLINGS va meh 
Another excessively funny work by the great American Philoso- 
her and Humorist, “Josh Billi ngs,” whose previous book has 
ad such an immense success both in America and England. This 
new volume is fully illustrated with comic drawip 
everybody laughing all over the country. Price $ 
ROSH MATHER. 

A new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, whose books are sold by 
the thousands ail over the land. No more | stories can 
be found than those by this ever popular oe, and her new book 
is one of her very best. Also, new editions of Mrs. Holmes’ pre- 
vious novels—The Cameron Pride—Tempest and Sunshine—’Lena 
Rivers—Marian engow Brook—Knglish Orpha: 
ae a eh A eane—Darkness and Se 

- peer 12mo., penntifally bound in cloth. Price $1 





a dozen 


a will set 


These books are beautifull; bound—sold everywhere—and 
a mail, postage free, on reeelpt of price, by 
G. W. CARLETON, Publisher, 
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THE CHURCH UNION. 

This paper has been recently enlarged to mammoth propor- 
tions, If IS THE LAROEST RELIGIOUS PAPER IN THE WORLD, Is 
the leading organ of the Union Movement, and opposes ritual- 
ism, cluse communion, exclusiveness and church caste. It is the 
rjonly paper that publishes Huxzy Warp Barcusr’s Sermons, 
which it does every week just as they are delivered—without 
qualification or correction by him. It advocates universal suf. 
frage; a union of christians at the polls; and the rights of la- 
bour. It has the best Agricultural Department of any paper in 
the world; publishes stories for the family, and for the destruc- 
tion of social evils. Its editorial management is impersonal ; its 
writers and editors are from every branch of the ch and from 
every grade of society. It has been aptly termed the freest crgan 
ot thought in the world. 

Send for a copy, enclosing 10 cents, to 

HENRY #. OHILD, 


41 Park Row, New York, 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





THH BRITISH AND N. A. RB. M. STHAMSHIPS. 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. 


LIAN. 4 New out. ... eames, ES 





New York ednesday, Feo. io. 
Sanestiow York... , Feb. 17, 
leaves New York.... Wednesday, Feb. 24. 

esday, March 3. 


leaves New York...” Wednesday’ March 10, 
Passage Money Payable in Gold. 
Chief Cabin Passage. ....$130 00 | Second Cabin Passage... ..880 
TO PARIS. ° 
Chief Cabin Pemetaell 
(No Bteerage Passengers sore 
> The owners of these 
Valuables unless 


Bills of 4 the val 
signed therefor. 
Linge y Bills 
werp, other 
ports. 


of lading en for Belfast, anes, Havre, Ant- 
For Freight or Passage, spply to 


ports ou > cobtinent, and for Mediterranean 


gz CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 


Inman Line, under contract with the United 
and British Governments for carrying the mails 


BEVERY SATURDAY and 
BVBERY ALTERNATE TUBSDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 


Ni 
RATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 


PAYABLE IN GOLD. 
Frast 
Do, 
Do. to to Paris. ... 
St. John’s N. N. F. 8t. John’s N. F. 
by Branch Steamer, by Branch Steamer, } 


Pm also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 


Tickets can be bought here by persons sending for their 
For farther information, apply at the Company’s offices, 


JOHN 4G. BALA, sow Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 


S YO nt QUEENSTOWN A Bteamehip f this 
ciotloe of th . ip oi 


Fete no ncon es eee 12 tons, 
Tho rr 





oy, A The 
States 











DENMARK. Capt." Thom 
PENNSYLVANIA... . Capt. 
VIRGINIA ‘Capt. ) 


iaaves Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 o’clock M. 
The size of all these 


Steamships 
Booms, opening directly into the Saloon; the accommodations 
Bad irs are unnurpanod, and the rates lower than any other line. 
| An experienced on each =o 3 pa 


issued in this country to parties wishing to pre, 


of their friends from Laveryost or Queenstown wT 


id) for 


for an: 
4. y 


Tickets 
on reasonable 


LIVERPOOL AND GREAT WESTERN 
STEAM COMPANY. 
FOR LIVERPOOL. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAYS. 


2,965 tons -Feb er rw M. 
eeeeee -Feb 17, at 9 A. M.; 
3P. M. 





Cabin passage, $80, gold ; Steerage, $30, currency. 
to wee by out passengers from Europe can be obtained 


For freight pope passage apply to 
WILLIAMS & GUION, No 71 Wall 8t. 
For steerage passage of 
WILLIAMS & GUION, No. 29 Broadway. 


TEAM TO GLASGOW AND LONDONDERRY. 
THE ANCHOR LINE 
Favorite Clyde built passenger st 





are ded to sail 





PRACTICAL WORKERS 
IN WOOD, — METAL, 
“7 


For Ecclesiastical Purposes, 
SPHOLALTIEBS, 
COLOUR DECORATION, EMBROIDEK- 
IES, &c., 


MEMORIAL sp -amy eas TABLETS, 
Cy 
59 Carmine Street, New York. 
(6th Ave. cars pass the door. ] 
N. B. Send stamp for Catalogue, 








EVERY SATURDAY, 
from pier 20 North river, at 12 o’clock noon. 





BRITANNIA........... Jan. 30 INDIA... “ Feb. 20 
COLUMBIA............ WG Be ivccccccctecccc cece Feb} 27 
Ti hoatesatenen ----Feb.18 CALEDONIA.......... Mar 

Rates ot in currency :— 

Cabins te Livery Be eT Giang ce Bese, 0 ont $75. 

Excursion tickets, good for twelve months, $160. 

Steerage to G w or Derry, $30; intermediate, $35. 

Prepaid certificates irom th 

Passengers booked to and fom Hamburg, Havre, Rotterd 
Antwerp, &c., at very 


low rates. 
Dratts iss eeguble at any bank in Great Britain or Ireland. 
For further jon apply at the company’s office, No. 6 
Bowling Green, New York, to 
_— BROTHERS. 





PLUMBER AND AND iGAs EITTER, | 
Bet. Bleecker & — NeW YORK. — 
JOHN GILMORE, 

Ladies’ and Gents’ Dress and Travelling 
Trunks and Bags, Satchels, &c., &c. 
on: 82, SIXTY AVENUE, 


FRANK BIRD, 


HOUSE, SIGN AND DHOORATIVE 


PAINTER, 


641 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORE, 
Between 87th and 38th Streets, 


CHS. FRANKE, 











R. & H. DESSOIR, 
CABINET MAKERS AND 
DECORATORS, 


a7 Untveretty Place, near Union Square, 
ew York. Established since 1841: 
Designs “a Estimates furnished for Pier and Mantel Glasses, 
Mantels and Wood Gas Fixtures and all kh ‘nds of Decorative and 
Piain furniture. 


JOHN SLATER, 


(LATE OF NO, 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FASHIONABLE 
BooT MAK ER, 
Ne, 200 BROADWAY, 
N.E.Corne: Reade Street, NEW YORK. 


Makes to order and keeps on hand a y A oo of Boom 
and Shoes of his own manufacture; also. bao English 
Shoes, Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base at reason 
able prices. 








THE 
WISE MEN OF THE LAND 
The Divine, the Physician, the Judge 
USE DAILY, 
IN THEIR OWN HOMES & RECOMMEND 
To all invalids and Sufferers 
From 


Dyspepsia, Sick Headache, Sour Stomach, Costiveness, Heart- 
burn, fo ndigestion, rae Bilious Attacks, vee Complaints, Gout 
d Rheumatic Affection 


" NATURWS OWN 





FRENCH DYEING, CLEANING, AND RE- 
FINISHING BOTARGseesene. | 


59 DIVENeDS exaene 562 El EIGHTH AVE., near 39th Street, | 
KER fag ear Broadway. 


Wonxs—613 “sTH STREET N 
Goods of every description, tania. or small quantities, dyed, 


finished, and restored er the best 





JOHN McKENNAN, 
* Successor to L. Young.] MARBLE WOR 641 Hudson 
. =e qed eg me tt Ycry. Mantel Pieces, 
onuments, Head. >» a &e., &e. 
N. B. Jobbing Punctually Attended to. — =, 





"Penge rom New York to guecnston ov ne ; 
from New om iverpool— 
, $100 Currency; STEERAGE $50, Currency. 

= t oF Cabin pessage apply at the Orrions LY Tum Cow 

¥. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


TS°SCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FOREIGN EXOHANGE OFFICE, 


4®8 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. Y. 
Waexty Lins or Stzamens To anp Frou 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSOOTT’S CHLEBRATED LINES|~ 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 

AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 

pearTs for 21 and _mpeente, pogette in : in any part of Great 
and pend, o & or the ay can alwa: 
Sttained atlowest further particulars apply to 
ciaaenaie So nn nao & CO., 
86 South St. or 33 Broadwav. N. ¥. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 


sTHAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTO : 








Scunuw STEAMERS OF THE nt aipniee Liorp ran 
aria peers saewrern Sow rere Bremen, and Southampton, carry- 


FROM - iomneene-avent SATURDAY. 
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PROM NEW cove e msmgpad See eae 


Secbnd Gable Cabin, 
Naw Yons—First Ca- 
of passage 


ay Be tp to London and Hull, for which 


EGBERT MItLts, 


83 WEST 29TH STREET, Corner of Broadway, ew York. 
Stores and Houses neatly ‘fitted up, and all kinds of Jobbing 
done with neatness and dispatch, 





J. W. SMITH, 


(Established, 1848,) 
SSS Sn o CHASER, 
Crests, Coats of Arms, yy itt Bosses, Solid Cut Monagram 
F &c., Ha T 
Gilt aa s Fonte, Spots, a mes, Terrets, &c. 


e best mann: 
No. 176 MERCER OTREET, near Bleecker 8t. [Rear], New York 


OLLOWAY’S Oimtment.—Unlike the 
onguents that temporarily arrest pain by a deadening pa- 
ey pe this pure and wholesome vegetable salve pro- 
ites vi ulcerated or bruised flesh to which 





erous 


pert, 
This is the rye its operation. It is simple. rational, and 
ter than theory, pioves that It is ‘trae. 


‘CREAT AND COOD REMEDY. 


TARRANT'S 


ze APiaIEN 


AS THE 
BEST AND MOST RELIABLE MEDICINE 
Ever offered to the people for the above clases of diseases. 
The nureing babe, its brothers and sisters, its and 


parents 
rand parents, will all find this pleasant remedy well adapted for 
ecir different ‘complaints, 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT 4&4 OCO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. ¥. 
For Saie oy all ——— 


ELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQU 

THE BEST AND MOST PLEASING TOOTH-WASH for 
CLEANSING, PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH, 
and STRENGTHENING the @UMB, and giving a SWEET FRA- 
GRANCE to the Breath 

Prepared only by 
DELLUC & CO 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
No. 635 Broadway. New Work, 
CAUTION. 
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by all Druggists. 
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get DELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQ 
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PERSONS NOTIFIED. 

ae Sane, ARTISTIC SURGEON respectfully notifies his ents, and the large number | mg od pessene whe have 

his office during his a anxious to receive the aid of his experience, that he has return rofessional visit 
to Haran, and will be to receive them at his office, No ay. DR. SHERMAI'S ine Saoien an Oe oe 
secure and Se ae MEDICAL CURATIVES “for Hernia or eagle in ite varied forms and stages, in yesnens 
without the duration of the Dr. Sherman is the founder of the “ Morado Grande,” Havana, 
Cubs, a esta ed years since fr for the treatmen by his method, of this ‘most terrible of all human affii where, 
Som she goed vents of tion, the afflicted rather than trust themselves e care of his pu await his 
ical visi beanie eae San saateapegtt likenesses of cases cured, and other particulars, on receipt 

of two postage stam 
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Wholesale Fu 


AT RETAIL. 
WM. H. SCHAFFER, 
No. 6 Second Avenue, 


| aap HOUSTON AND FIRST STREETS.) 


fact 









Buratere oh petell ot 
to examine this stock 


, offers his entire stock of first class Cabinet 
manufacturers’ prices, Parties in want of Furniture are invited 
re purchasing eleewhere. 


tock before 
Every article made from the best seasoned material and warranted. 
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Katerier Decorator and U 


CHOLES, 
ry Goods, Curtain Materials, Draperies, 


Lambequins, Cornices, &c., &c. 





No, 27 EASTFOURTEENTH STREET, One 


Door West of Usersity Place, New York.} 
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CHILD FAITH. 
BY EGBERT PHELPS. 


‘Twas the holy Christmas tide, 
And the fields were bleak and bare, 
And the murky clouds were fluativg 
Black and diema! on the air ; 


All day the rain had threatened, 
And the children’s hearts were sad 

For the dark’ning of their Christmas time, 
That should have been eo glad. 


Little faces at the window 
Scanned the heavens With eager eyes, 
Longing for the fleecy suow-flakes 
From the over-burdcned skies. 


* Alas! the rain!” I muttered— 
“ That of all times io the year 
It should fail upon this Christmas tide 
To drown the Christmas cheer !” 


Spake the eldest from the window 
With bis cheek against the pane— 
“ God knows it’s Christmas, Father | 
And He will not let it rain.” 


Scarce the words fell from the child’s lips, 
When from Heaven's archiog crown, 
Like a teather from ac angel’s wing, 
A snow-flake flattered dowa ; 


Then another and another, 
Till tae gloomy day grew bright, 
And the ground was thickly covered 
With a carpet soft and white. 


And I thought—bow quick God’s auswer 
To the child-beart’s earnest prayer, 
Teaching doubtful souls the lesson 
Of His ever- watchful care! 


Ah! the Christ-like faith of children ! 
How it shames our doubts and fears! 

How the wisdom of the child-heart 
Sbames the lore of riper years! 


To the child its God was present 
In its hours of joy and pain, 

Ere the years had changed its homage 
From the beart up to the brain. 


Lord! make us ever ready 
To co thy blessed will, 

And through all life’s varied changes 
May our hearts be child-like still! 


For the child-faith is the nearest 
To the Angels’ loving trast, 
And the cbild-heart’s simplest lesson 
Is the wisdom of the Just. 
Maumee City, Ohio. 





MR- HEYWOOD’S STORY. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER II. 


“ [t was a drizz'y afternoon in the beginoing of the last week 
of October when I left the town of Bradford in @ postcbaise to 
drive to Lewton Grange, the property of my friend's father. 1 
had hardly left the town, and the twilight had only — to 
deepen, when, glanciog frcm one of the windows of the chaise, | 
fancied 1 saw, between me and the , the dim figure of a 
horse keeping pace with us. 1 thought, in the first interval of 
unreason, that it was a shadow from my own horse, but re- 
minded myself the next moment that there could be no shadow 
«where there was no light. Whea I looked again, I was at the 
first glance convinced that my eyes had deceived me. At the 
second, I believed once more that a shaiowy something, with 
the movements of a horse in harness, was keeping pace with us. 
I turned away again with some discomfort, aud not till we had 
reached an open moorland road, whence a little watery light was 
visible on the horizon, could I summon up courage evough to 
look out once more, Certainly then there was nothing to be 
seen, and I persuaded myself that it had been all a fancy, and 
lighted a cigar, With my feet on the cushions before me, | had 
eoon lifted myzelf on the clouds of tobacco far above all the 
terrors of the night, and believed them banished forever. But, 
my cigar coming to anjend just as we turned into the avenue 
that led up to the Grange, I tound myself once more glancing 
nervously out of the window. The momeat tbe trees were 
about me, there was, if not a shadowy horse out there by the 
side of the chaise, yet certainly more half that conviction 
in here in my consciousness. hea I eaw my friend, however, 

ding on the doorstep, dark against the glow of the hail-fire, 
1 forgot all about it ; and I need not add that I did not make it 
a subject of convereation when I entered, for | was well aware 
that it was essential to a man’s reputation that bis senses 
should be accurate, though his beart might without pr ja- 
dice swarm with shadows, and bis judgment be a very stable of 
hobbies. 

“ Twas kiodly received. Mra. Hetheridge had been dead for 
some years, and Laetitia, the eldest of the family, was at the 
head of the housebold. She bad two sisters, littie more than 
girle. The father was a burly, yet gentlemanly Yorkshire squire, 
who ate well, drank well, looked radiant, and huoted twice a 








week. In this pastime his son joined him when ia the bu-| The 


mour, which happened ecarcely so often, I, who had never 
crossed a horse in my life, took his apology for not being able to 
mount me very coolly, assuring him that I would ratber loiter 
about with a book than be in at the death of the best-hunted fox 
in Yorkshire. 


“I very soon found myself at home with the Hetheridges; 
and very soon again I began to find myself not so much at 


home; for Mies Hetheridge—Letitia as 1 soon ventured to call 


her—was fascinating. I have told you, Katey, that there was 
an empty place in my heart. Look to the door then, Katey. 
That was what made mie go ready to fall in love with Letitia. 
Her figure was graceful, and I think, even now, her face would 
bave been beautiful but for a certain contraction of the skin 
over the nostrils, suggesting an invisible thamb and forefinger 
pioching them, which repeiled me, although I did not then 
know what it indicated. { had not been with her one evening 
before the impression it made on me had vanished, and that so 
entirely that 1 could hardly recall the perception of the pecu- 
liarity which had occasioned it. ‘Her observation was re- 
markably keen, aud her judgment generally correct. She had 
great confidence in herself; nor was she devoid of sympathy 
with some of the forms of human imagination, only they rever 
seemed to possess for her any relation to practical life. That 
was to be ordered by the judgmentaione. I donot mean she ever 
said so. I am only giving the conclusions I came to afterwards. 
It is not necessary that you shouid have any more thorough ac- 
quaintance with her mental character. Ove point io her moral 
nature, of especial consequence to my narrative, will show itself 
by and by. 

“I did all I could to make myself agreeable to her, and the 
more I succeeded the more delightfal sxe became in my eyes. 
We walked in the garden and grounds together ; we read, or 
rather I read and she listened ;—read poetry, Katey—sometimes 
till we could not read any more for certain hazire*ses and hus- 
kinesses which look now, { am afraid, considerably more absurd 
than they really were, or even ought to look. lu ebort, I con- 
sider myself thoroughly in love with her.” 

“* And wasn’t she ia Jove with you, uacle ?” 

“ Don’t interrupt me, child, 1 dou’t know. Honestly, I 
don’t know. I hoped to then. I hope the contrary now. She 
liked me I am sure. That is not much to say. Liking is very 
pleasant and very cheap. Love is as rare as a star.” 

“| thought the stars were anything but rare, uncle.” 

“ That's because you never went out to fiad one for yourself, 
Katey. They would prove a few miles apart then.” 

“ Bat it would be big enough when I did find it,” 

“ Right, my dear. That is the way with the love.—Letitia 
was a good housekeeper. Everything was as punctual as clock- 
work. [ ure the word advisediy. If her father, who was pune- 
tual to ove date—the dinner hour—made avy remark to the 
contrary as he took up the carving-knife, Letitia would insiantly 
send one of her sisiers to question the old clock in the ball, and 
report the time to half a minute. It was sure to be found that, 
if there was a mistake, the mistake was in the clock. But al- 
though it was certainly a virtue to have her bousehold in such 
perfect order, it, was not a virtue to be impatient with every in- 
iringement of its rules on the part of others. She was very ee- 
vere, for instance, upon her two younger sisters if, the moment 
after the second bell had rung, they were not seated at the din- 
ner-table, washed and aproned. Order was a very idol with her. 

ence the house was too tidy for any sense of comfort. If you 
left an open book on the table, you would, on returning to the 
room a moment after, find it put aside. What the furniture of 
the drawing room was like, I never saw; for not even on 
Christmas-Day, which was the last I spent there, was it uanco- 
vered. Everything in it was kept in bibs and pinafores. Even 
the carpet was covered with a cold and slippery sheet of brown 
holland. Mr. Hetheridge never entered that room, and therein 
was wite. James remoastrated once. She answered him quite 
kindly, even _—T but no change followed. What was 
worse, she made very wretched tea. Her father never took tea ; 
neither did James. I was rather fond of it, but I soon gave it 
op. Everything her father partook of was first rate, Every- 
thing elee was somewhat poverty-stricken. My pleasure in 
Leetutia’s society prevented me from making practical d: ductions 
from such trifies,” 

“ I shouldn’t have thought you kaew anything about eating, 
uncle,” said Janet. 

“The less a man eats, the more he likes to have it good, Janet. 
In short—there can be no harm in saying it ntow—Leetitia was 
80 far from being like the name of her baptism—and most names 
are so good that they are worth thinking about; no children 
are named after bad ideas—Letitia was so far unlike bers 
as to be stingy—an abominabie fault. But, I repeat, the 
notion of euch a fact was far from me then. Aad now for my 


«The first of November was a very lovely day, quite one of 
the ‘ halcyon days’ of ‘St. Martin’s summer.’ 1 was sitting in 
a little arbour I bad just discovered, with a book.in my band— 
not reading, however, but day-dreaming—when, lifting my eyes 
from the ground, I was etartled to see, through a thin sbrub io 
front of the arbour, what seemed the form of an old lady seated, 
apparently reading from a book on her knee. The sight in- 
stantly recalled the old Jady of Russell Square. I started to my 
feet, and then, clear of the intervening busb, saw only a great 
stone such as abounded on the moors iu the neighbourhood, with 
a lump of quartz set on the top of it. Some childish taste had 
put it there for an ornament. Smiling at my own folly, I sat 
down again, and reopeved my book. After reading for a while, 
I glanced up again, and once more started to my feet, overcome 
by the fancy that there verily sat the old lady reading. You will 
say it indicated an excited condition of the brain. Possibly ; 
but 1 was, as far as I can recall, quite collected and re bi 
I was almost vexcd this second time, and sat down once ore to 
my book, Still, every time I looked up, I was startled afresh, 
I doubt, however, if the trifle is worth mentioning, or has any 
significance even in relation to what followed. 

“ After dinner I strolied out by myself, leaving father and 
son over their claret. I did not drink wine ; and from the lawn 
Leould see the windows of the library, whither Leetitia commoaly 
retired from the dioner-table. It was a very lovely soft night. 
There was no moon, but the stars looked wider awake than 
asual. Dew was falling, but the grass was not yet wet, and I 
wandered about on it for balfan hour, The stillness was some- 
how strange. It bad a wonderful feeling in it as if something 
were expected—as if the quietness were the mould in which 
some event or other was about to be cast. 





« Even then I was a reader of certain sorts of recondite lore,| V 


Soddenly I remembered that this was the eve of All Souls. This 
was the night on which the dead came out of their graves to 
visit their old bomes. ‘ Poor dead! I thought with mvself; 
*have you any place to calla home now? If you have, surely 
ou will not wander back here, where all that you called home 
either vanished or given itself to others, to be their home 
now and yours no more! What an awful doom the old fancy 
has allotted you! To dwell in your graves all the year, and 
creep out, this ove night, to enter atthe midnight door, left opea 
for welcome! A poor welcome truly !—jast an open door, a 
clean-swept floor, and a fire to warm your rain-sodden limbs! 
household asleep, and the house piace swarming with the 
ghosts of ancient times—the mi-er, the spendthrift, the profli- 
gate, the coquette—for the good ghosts sleep, and are troubled 
with no waking like yours? Not one man, sleepless like your- 





selves, to question you, and be answered alter the fasbion 
of the old nursery rhyme :— 


sie. Ss eae 
Parade Bikers — at mers 


- | Of pounds there was not one, 


“*¢ What makes your eyes so holed ?’ 
* I’ve lain so long among the mould.’ 
* What makes your feet so broad ?” : 
‘I’ve walked more than ever I rode! 


“* Yet who can tell? I went on to myself. ‘It may be your 
bell to return thus. It may be that only on this one night of all 
the year you can show yourselves to him who can eee you, but 
that the place wkere you were wicked is the Hades to whica 
you are doomed for ages.’ I thought and thought till I began 
to feel the air alive about me, and was enveloped in the vapours 
that dim the eyes of those who strain them for one peep through 
the dull mica windows that will not open on the world of gho sts 
At length I cast my fancies away, acd fied from them to the 
library, where the bodily presence of Letitia made the world of 
ghosts appear shadowy indeed. 

“* What a reality there is about a bodily prexnce !’ I said to 
myself, as | took my chamber candle iu my band. ‘ Bat what 
is there more real ina body” I said again, as I crossed the 
ball. ‘Surely nothing,’ { went on, as I ascended the broad 
staircase to my room. *Tbe body must vanish. If there be a 
spirit, that will remain. A body can but vanisb. A ghost can 
appear, 

“I woke in the morning with a sense of such discomfort a3 
made me spring out of bed at once. My foot lighted upon my 
spectacles, How they came to be on the floor I could not tell, 
for | never took them off when I went to bed. When I liited 
them I found they were in two peces; the bridge was broken. 
This was awkward. I was so utterly helpless witbout them ! 
Indeed, before I could lay my hand oo my bair brash I had to 
peer through one eye of the parted pair, When I looked at my 
watch after 1 was dressed, I {ound I had risen an hour earlier 
than usual. I groped my way dowa stairs1o spend the hour be- 
fore breakfast in the hbrary. 

“ No sooner was I seated with a book than I heard the voice 
of Letitia scolding the butler, in no very gentle tones, fur leav- 
ing the garden door open ali night. The moment I beard thi-, 
the strauge occurrences I am about to relate began to dawn 
upon my memory. The door had been open the night long be- 
tween All Saints and All Souls. In the middle of that night I 
awoke suddenly. I knew it was not the morning by the tensa- 
tions I had, for the night feels altogether different from the 
morning. It was quite dark. My heart was beating vio'ently, 
and I either hardly could or bardly dared breathe. A nameless 
terror was upon me, and my sense of hearing was, apparently 
by the force of its expectation, unnaturally roused and keen. 
There it was—a slight noise in the room!—a slight, but clear, 
and with an unknown significance about it! It was awful to 
think it would come again. I do believe it was only one of 
those creaks in the timbers which announce tue torpid, age long, 
sinking flow of every house back to the dust—a motion to which 
the flow of the glacier is as a torrent, but which is no less ine- 
vitable and sure, Day and night it ceases not; but only in the 
night, when house and heart are still, do we hear it. 0 won- 
cer it should sound fearful! for are we not the immortel dwel- 
lera in ever crumbling clay? The clay is so near us, and yet 
not of us, that its every movement starts a fresh dismay. For 
what will its final ruin disclose? When it falls from 
pay us, where shall we find that we have existed all the 
time 

‘My skin tingled with the bursting of the from its 
pores. Something was in the room beside me. A confused, in- 
describable senze of utter loneliness, and yet awful preseuce 
was upon me, mingled with a dreary, hopeless desolation, as of 
burnt out Jove and aimless life. All at once I found myself sit- 
ting up. The terror thata cold hand might be laid upon me, or 
a cold breath blow on me, or a corpse-like face bend down 
through the darkness over me, had broken my bonds !—I would 
meet balt way whatever might be approaching. The moment 
that my will burst into action the terior began to ebb. 

“The room in which I slept was a large one, perfectly dreary 
with tidiness, [ did not know till alterwards that it was Lzti- 
tia’s room, which she had given up to me rather than prepare 
another. The furniture, all but one article, was modern and 
commonplace. I could not help remarking to myself afterwards 
how utterly void the room was of the nameless charm of femi- 
nine occupancy. I bad seen nothing to wake a suspicion of its 
being a lady’s room. The article [ have excepted was an an- 
cient bureau, elaborate and ornate, which stood on one side of 
the large bow window. The very morning before, I had seen a 
bunch of keys hanging fromthe upper part of it, and had pee 
in. Finding, however, that the pigeon holes were full of papers, 
I closed it at once, I should have been glad to use it, but clearly 
it was not forme. At that bureau the figure of a woman was 
now seated in the posture of one writing. A strange dim light 
was around ber, but whence it proceeded I never thought of 
inquiring. As it I, too, had stepped over the bourne, and was a 
ghost myrelf, all fear was now gone. I got out of bed, and 
softly crossed the room to where she wasseated. ‘ If ehe should 
be beautiful!’ I thought-—for I had often dreamed of a beautiful 
ghost that made love tome, The figure did not move. She 
was looking at a faded brown paper, ‘Some old love-letter,’ I 
thought, and stepped nearer. So cool was I now, that I actually 
peeped over her shoulder. With mingled eurprise and dismay 
1 found that the dim page over which she bent was that of an 
old account book. Ancient household records, in rusty ink, held 
up to the glimpses of the waning moon, which shone through the 
parting in the curtains, their en'ries of shillings aud pence ! — 
No doubt pounds and tarthings 
are much thesame in the world of thoughi—tbe true spirit 
world ; but in the ghost world this eagerness over shillings and 
pence must mean something awful! ‘To think that coins which 
bad since been worn smooth in other pockets and purses, which 
had gone back to the Mint, and been melied down, to come out 
agaio and yet again with the heads of new kings and queens— 
that dinners, eaten by men and women and children whose 
bodies had since been ea‘en by the worms—that polish for the 
floors, inches of whose thickness had since been worn away— 
that the hundred nameless tritles of a life utterly vanished, shoald 
be perplexing, annoying, and worst of all, interesting the soul of 
a ghost who had been in Hades for centuries! The writing was 
very old fashioned, and the words were contracted. I could 
read nothing but the moneys, and one single entry—* Corinth, 





a. 

“ Currants for a Christmas pudding, most likely!—Ah, poor 
lady! the pudding and not the Christmas was her care; not the 
delight of the children over it, but the beggariy pence which it 
cost. And she cannot get it out of her bead, although ber braia 
was ‘powdered all as thin as flour’ ages ago in the mortar of 
Death. ‘Alas, poor ghost! It needs no treasured hoard left 
behind, no floor stained witb the blood of the mardered child, 
no wickedly hidden parchment of landed right«!—An old ac- 
count book is enough for the hell of the hou-e-keeping gentle- 
woman ! 

“ She never lifted her face, or seemed to know that i stood 
bebind her. I Jeft her, and went into the bow window, where I 
could see her face. Llwasright. It was the same old lady I 
had met in Raseell Square, walking in fiont of James Hether- 





idge. Her withered lips went moving as if they would have ut- 
tered words had the breath been commissioned thither ; her brow 
was contract over her thin nose ; and once and again her shin 
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is not contradicted by the wide-spreading ice-fields, and the 

sitting there still, | headache as an excuse for to bed earl, w I hated the | perpetual menace of In the vicinity of Reykjavik are 

room now! Next morning, ly after breakfast, I took my} seen the “ rucks” to Iceland. They are plains of 

ha’ » with broad sun of the | leave of Lewton y stone and sand, whose surface presents the appearance— 

squire’s face, the keen eyes of James, and the beauty of Letitia} “ And lost a good perhaps, for the sake ofa ghost, uncle!” | owing to the way in which the small stones and pebbles 

before me at the breakfast table, to say a word about what I had Janet, coosskar it-—of lam -drains in afield. The explanation of the 

seen, even if I had not been afraid of the doubt concerning my} “If I lost a wife at all, it was a atingy one. I should have been | phenomenon is that the earth, rendered soft by the melting of 

sanity which the story would awaken. What with the | ashamed of her all my life long.” the snow in spring, has become dried by the heat of summer ; 

memories of the night and the want ng omnes, Spee “ Better than a spendthrift,” said Janet. rifts or cracks are formed in it; and when a storm occurs, the 

very dreary day, dreading the return of the night, for, cool as I} ‘+ How do you know that?” returned her uncle. “ All the dif-|small stones that lie on the surface of the rock are swept 
had e possible reap- | ference I see is, that the extravagant ruins the rich, and the stingy 


down into them. 


Roads do not exist in the iaterior of Iceland—carts are un- 
known—all journeys are made, all merchandise is carried on 
horseback—and the bridle-paths, though good, are singularly 
embarrassing and disheartening to a stranger, especially when 
they are crossed by the tumultuous streams which rush down 
from the enormous snow mountains. There are tew bridges, 
and the strength and rapidity of the currents ly ren- 
der a ferry impossible. There are no stations for the enter- 
tainment of travellers, and the way has few disti 
marks, consequently, a guide is indispensable. It is not easy 
to realize that the mere thread of way, totally unimport- 
ant, like a footway through a field, and actually crossing the 
bottom of brooks in the road, is the only highway to the far- 
famed geyser—that world’s wonder, named with Niagara end 
the Victoria Falls. Bs absence of — = \~ — 
tonous appearance e@ country, W is doubtless 
assisted by the construction of the icelandic baers, or houses, 
which are built sometimes of earth only, sometimes of earth 
- stone, = 2 turf roof, so that in the ey when 

ey are Cov w , they can scarcely tiaguish- 
ed Cn the adjoining felds. Timber is so expensive to import 
and carry up the country, that it is seldom seen; and even 
the clergy and well-to-do farmers have not wooden houses, 
though they generally contrive to have one room floored. 
The poorest of the population dwell! literally in earthen bur- 
rows, though, instead of being underground, they are above 
it. This is not an inviting description of a peasant’s baer: 
“The interior, which was very low and dark, formed only 
one room, one end of which was occupied by two bedsteads, 
the two side walls, with a small oblong table; and at the 
other end of the apartment was a store-room, where provis- 
—_ wool, moss, etc, were stored away. The fireplace, 
marked only by a few stones, was in the middle, opposite the 
entrance. This house possessed no floor, and no other ceiling 
than the rafters, which sustaine] the roof of turf. Light was 
admitted through a couple of small apertures in the root; 
and the house was so low that the crossbeams which sup- 
ported the rafters reached to the middle of the visitor’s chest 
as he stood upright.” It seems wonderful to us that the 
should voluntarily dispense with the comforts of air and light, 
from which poverty does not debar them. We have heard. 
the horrors of Irish and Scotch hovels,in this respect, ac- 
counted for by the fact, that the need for warmth is predomi- 
nant; perhaps this also explains the Icelandic baer. The dirt 
in such places is frightful; and though the poor people are 
hospitable, and anything to eatand drink is not to be despised 
in @ country where there are no inns, it requires real hunger 
and thirst to induce one to eat under such circumstances. 
Coffee in Iceland is as universal as tea in Russia or in the 
bush ; the coffee-kettle stands on the fire all day long, and the 
coffee is excellent. It is the national beverage, with the addi- 
tion of braudy. The latter is in very reasonable requisition, 
as damp is a normal constituent of life in Iceland; there is 
every facility for it afforded by the elimate, and neither the 
roofs nor the walls can keep it out. In one part of the island, 
fireplaces in living rooms are absolutely unknown, and the 
yn live in darkness, the houses having no windows, in a 

ft over the cow-house. Turf and manure, animal and fish 
bones, and dried sea-weed, form the fuel in use. In houses of 
the superior class, the guest-room is furnished with a bed, a 
table, and a few chairs; but the family-room furniture con- 
sists only of beds fixed to the wall, and capable of holding 
two or three persons each. Every one eats his meals sitting 
upon bis bedstead, with his plate and porringer before him 
Looking-glasses and chests of drawers are a great rarity. 


The national manners are simple and polite; the national 
tastes are grave; the national female dress is uniform and un- 
ostentatious, serviceable and modest. It consists of a tight- 
fitting, knitted woollen bodice, of dark colour, with tight sleeves 
buttoned at the wrist, without any decoration; and a wad- 
mel skirt. A striped apron, generally green and red, enlivens 
this costume, which is completed by the Aufa, a characteristic 
head-dress. It is a small black cap, fastened coquettish) 
across the temples, and adorned with a long silken tassel. 
This style of dress is worn by all classes alike, and by married 
and unmarried women, so that, on meeting an Icelandic wo- 
map, it is difficult to define her rank in society. Of course 
this rule only applies to the country. In the towns, the 
higher classes dress like other Europeans, perhaps more de- 


when the night did | robs the poor.” 
come, I slept soundly till the morning, “ But perhaps she repented, uncle,” said Kate. 
“The next day, not being able to read with comfort, I went| “don’t think she did, Katey. Look here.” 
wandering about the place, and at length began to fit the outside} Uncle Cornelius drew from the breast pocket of his coat & 
and inside of the house together. It was a large and rambling | black-edged letter. 
very old, parts comparatively modern. I first} “I have kept up my friendship with her brother,” he 
found my own window, which looked out of the back. Below said. “All he knows about the matter is, that either we had 
this window, on one side,there was a door, I wondered whither|® Quarrel, or she refused me;—he is not sure which. I 
it led, but found it locked. At the moment James approached | must say for Letitia, that she was no tattler. Well, here's 
* Where does this door lead?’ I asked him. ‘1 | letter I had from James this very morning. I will read it to 

get the key,’ he answered. ‘It is rather a queer old place. | You. 

to like it when we were children.’ ‘There’sastair,| “‘My dear Heywood,—We have had a terrible shock this 
see, he said, as he threw the door open, ‘It leads up over | morning. Letty did not come down to breakfast, and Lizzie went 
kitchen.’ I followed him up the stair. ‘* There’s a door into | to see if she was ill, We heard her scream, and, rushing up, there 
your room,’ he said, ‘but it’s always locked now.—And here’s | Was poor Letty, sitting at the old bureau, quite dead. She had 

nie’s room, as they call it, h why, I have not the least | fallen forward on the desk, and her housekeeping-book was crum- 
idea,’ he added, as he pushed open the door of an old-fashioned | pled up under her. She had been so all night long, we suppose, 
parioar, smelling very musty. A few old books lay on a side-table, | for she was not undressed, and was quite cold. The doctors say 
A china bow! stood beside ee shrivelled, scentless | it was disease of the heart.’ 
roge-leaves in the bottom of it. The cloth that covered the table| “There!” said Uncle Cornie, folding up the letter. 
we "es by moths, and the spider-legged chaire were covered} “Do you think the ghost had anything to do with it, uncle?” 
w jt, 


asked Kate, almost under her breath. 
“A conviction seized me that the old bureau must have} “ How should know, my dear? Possibly.” 
belonged to this room, and I soon found the place where I judged|__“ It’s very ead,” said Janet ; “ but I don’t see the good of it all. 
it must have stood. But the same moment I caught sight of a/| If the ghost had come to tell that she had hidden awa > 
portrait on the wall above the spot I had fixed upon. ‘ By Jove!’ ad 


some secret place in the old bureau, one would see why she 
I cried, ene, ‘that’s the very old lady I met in Russell | been permitted to come back. But what was the good of those 
uare 


accounts after they were over and done with? I don’t believe in 
the ghost.” 

“Ab, Janet, Janet! but those wretched accounts were 
a over and done with, you see. That is the 
of it. 

Unele Cornelius rose without another word, bade them good 
night, and walked out into the wind. 
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“Nonsense! said James. ‘Old-fashioned ladies are like 
babies,—they all look the same, That’s a very old portrait.’ 

“* So I see,” I answered. ‘It is like a Zucchero.’ 

“*] don’t know whose it is,’ he answered hurriedly, and 1 
a he looked a little queer. 

“** Ts she one of the family?’ I asked. 

“* They say 20; but who or what she was I don’t know. You 
must ask Letty,’ he answered. 

“The more I look at it, I said, ‘the more I am convinced it 
is the same old lady.’ 

“* Well,’ he returned with a laugb, * my old nurse used to say 
she was rather restless, But it’s all nonsense.’ 

“*That bureau in my room looks about the same date as this 
soxpees | I cunaeed, 

“ stand just there,’ he answered, pointing to the space 
under the picture. ‘ Well I remember with what a we used to 
regard it; for they said the old lady kept her accounts at it stil!. 
We never dared touch the bundles of yellow papers in the 
pigeon-holes, I remomber thinking Letty a very heroine once 
when she touched one of them with the tip of her fore-finger. She 
had got yet more courageous by the time she had it moved into 
her own room,’ 

ome 

Pe that is your sister’s room { am occupying? I said, 

“*] am ashamed of keeping her out of it.’ 

me she'll __ well paves. 

were she though,’ I added, ‘I would 
back a own wee sa > fend that bureau 
What do you mean, Heywood? Do you believe Id 
_> that ever = told? ne eRe 

“ may get a fright some day,—that’s all!’ I replied. 

“ He smiled with such an evident mixture of pity and contempt 
that for the moment I almost disliked him; and feeling certain 
that Letitia would receive any such hint in a somewhat similar 
manner, I did not feel inc to offer her any advice with regard 


to the 

“ Little occurred during the rest of my visit worthy of remark. 
Somehow or other I did not make mock Progress with Laetitia, I 
believe I had begun to see into ber character a little, and there- 
fore did not get deeper in love as the days went on. I know I 
became less absorbed in her society, although I was still anxious 
to make myself agreeable to her,—or perhaps, more properly, to 
give her a favourable impression of me. I do not know whether 
she perceived any difference in my behaviour, but I b 
that I began again to remark the pinched look of her nose, und 
to be a little annoyed with her for always putting aside my book. 
At the same time, I daresay I was provoking, for I never was 
given to tidiness myself. : 

“ At length Christmas-Day arrived. After breakfast, the squire, 
James, and the two girls arranged to walk to church. Letitia was 


not in the room at the moment. I excused myzelf on the ground 
of a headache, for I had had a bad night. When they left, I went cently and rationally, but they will not be very long behind 
e, Then came the entrance into the broad Bay of Farajoror, | the The state costume is more barbarously splendid 


&P #4 my room, threw myself on bed, and was toon fast age. 
crowned by the Snafell Jokul, a volcano four thousand five | than that of the Hungarians, and must be imposing, statel 

“ How long I slept I do not know, but I woke again with that | hundred a and beautiful. The Gwedith professor maintalos that the 
indescribable yet well-known tense of not alone. The feel- Icelandic women are not ugly, and says they have beautiful 
hair. Both men and women have remarkably prominent 
eyeballs. The men are not so good-loo as the Swedes 
a they are strongly built, with long waists and 

ort legs. 

The nificence of nature contrasts strongly in the remote 
gomewe the island with the dulness squalor of the 

vi 





ICELAND AND THE ICELANDERS. 


The foreign tourist is little known in Iceland. It is nota 
polyglot country ; he cannot speak the language, and he can- 
not get on without speaking it; there are no roads in those 
portions of the island which are especially worth visiting ; 
and the prevailing customs with regard to food are unsatistac- 
tory. The country, abounding in natural features of great in- 

and in myths and traditions of immense antiquity and 
; and the people, few, but of strongly marked 
character, of a stern in , and ardent lovers of liberty, 
delightful subjects of study for stay-at-home travellers. 
Iceland, with her ice-mountains, her warm springs, her volca- 
noes and streams of lava, her sandy plains and rapid rivers, 
is “a land of reminiscences, where well-nigh every spot has 
its history written by the hand of map. But besides this, it 
is an open book of nature, a country where the formation and 
transformation of the earth’s crust take place on so grand a 
scale that the lapse of even a few years is often sufficient to 
make the effects of this transforming power evident to the at- 
tentive observer.” The exploration is by no means easy, nor 
is it quite free from danger; it is one cf the very few things 
in the category of travel which still includes self-denial, en- 
ergy, and courage. The desert tracts are monotonous, the 
treeless wastes are sad, the fjelds are naked, the mountaia 
torrents are many and boisterous, and their courses are ca 
pricious. There is not a little resemblance between the life 
of the Icelander and that of the Arab, especially in the de- 
pendence of both upon their horses. “The Icelander,” says 
the professor, “can scarcely go s single step without his 
horse ; and should this fail him, his life is placed in peril. It 
must carry him over long and barren wastes, where hardly a 
handful of grass is to be seen wherewith to appease its hun- 
ger, and yet the Icelandic horse has one great advantage over 
its Arabian congener—it never lacks water!” 

On the eighteenth day of a voyage from Copenhagen, the 
author of “A Summer ia Iceland,” a work recently published 
in London, saw the lefty islands in Fuglasker, the most 
south-westerly point of lceland—the mainland being envelop- 
ed in fog, which abounds in the country. A grimly grand 
apot is this extremity of the volcanic pevinsula, with its out- 
lying island of suggestive name—Eldey, or fire-island—haunt- 
ed by the phantoms of the great auk. What a strange place 
it must have been, when the ugly monster penguin, with its 

, swimming flaps instead of wings, was common there! 





— with the coast, or at the bottom of deep valleys. 
lemn and forbidding, but in its grim way beautiful, must 
be the treelees country, with its sharp ridged mountains stud- 
ding the coast—gigantic partition-walls between the number- 
less fjords that everywhere intersect it and ite wide interior 


the bed. There was the figure at the open bureau, in precisely the 
same position as on the former occasion. But I could not see it 
eee cipal eee ran conld, end pagseashes it, cher 
the first physical terror. Iam notacoward. Just as1 got near 
enough to see the account-book open on the folding cover of the 


table-lands; a kingdom of fire and of snow, with es of the natives. Everything is gran ai superb, 
bureas, the started up, and, turning, Tevealed the face of Leetitia. tokens of the — Dy —— though the whole space for tbe floglny of tose ime, 
ushed crimson. w forming so and barren crests, rising up| is com v le their sn 
we) beg your pardon, Mr. Heywood,’ she said, in great| irom the = without any coanection with a mountain-| heads up im the shy; boundless sandy plains; swift pod 
confusion : I thought you had gone to church with the or i again, eruptions taking place on the|ing rivers; steep, rocky, Pes ; 
rest. lower tablelands, thout any apparent — with the falls of lava, of ice, of snow, of sand, of 


‘**T had lain down with a headache, and gone to sleep,’ I . 
‘ But,—forgive me, Miss Hetheridge,’ 1 ended tor we sash wes 
full of the dreadful coincidence,‘ don’t you think you would 
poco bee Eats st chasch. then balancing your accounts on 
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interesting, including, as it does, details of suffering which do 
not occur to our minds as naturally ensning on a volcanic 
aye ina —— which seems to us so desolate and remote 
as iceland. That the fiery mountain should destroy and over- 
throw, and its cruel might be devastating in the regions under 
Vesuvius and Etna, is intelligible, but we fail to realise what 
the Icelandic volcanoes do, in the way of inflicting terror and 
misery and death. The eruption of 1783, when the lava from 
Skaptar piled itself to a height of six hundred feet in the 
ravine, and spread itself over the plains a hundred feet deep, 
= & stop to the fisheries, because the boats could not go out 
the thick smoke which enveloped the entire district for 
three months. There is a terrible picture in the mere words. 
The debris that fell into the lakes destroyed the trout; the 
egg-harvest was lost, because the birds were driven away by 
the eruption ; and swans, which used to be caught in great 
numbers in the moulting season, forsook the place. The grass 
was destroyed ; andjthe wild plants, such as angelica and Ice- 
land moss, used for food, were buried under the ashes. 
Early in the winter, the cattle began to show signs of disease 
of @ nature never observed before, and y readfal 
and painful, The sheep suffered beyond all the other animals, 
and died in great num Then came the turn of the human 
race. The tetid state of the atmosphere, and the impurity of 
the water, produced a terrible d ,800n felt with appalling 
severity. With famine came pestilence, in the shape of a 
tial , resembling the worst form of scurvy. In 
the little district of Skaptarfel! alone, one hundred and fifty 
persons died early in 1784. In one farm, all the inmates were 
attacked, so that there was not literally a single person left to 
nurse and succour the infected; and the dead had to lie as 
they were struck down, till news of the disaster was conveyed 
by travellers to other places. Many of these had for their 
only subsistence the flesh and milk of the diseased animals, 
or old bides that had been boiled down. This was one of the 
most terrible epochs in the history of Iceland. 

Dried fish, smoked mutton, and bread (made not in ovens, 
but in iron pots), of which very little is eaten in Iceland in 
comparison with other countries, is the staple food. The 
a classes use a mixture of oil and low instead of 

tter, and all Icelanders are addicted to the eating of fat. A 
fable, with an implicd moral, is founded upon this national 
predilection : “ A man, named Fusi, seated hi if one Christ- 
mas eve at a crose-road, to wait for the elves, who come at 
this time with their riches. It is only necessary not to speak 
to them, or take anything from them during the whole of the 
night, otherwise they will vanish, and all their riches are 
turned into stoner. But when the run rises, one must say: 
*God be praised, now it is morning in the heavens!’ and the 
elves v » leaving their stores behind them. Fusi, then, 
was sitting by the cross-road, and an elf came to him, and 

ed him if he would not partake of a piece of fat. The 


temptation was too t to be resisted, and hereplied: “ Fat 
have I never refi Y But alas! fat, elves, and all vanished 
from his sight.” 


The extent of forest in Iceland, in the pre-historic period, 
been exaggerated. The forest limit in the interior of 
Scandinavia is two th d five hundred feet under the limit 
of snow, and he believes thia to be the limit in Iceland also, 
and that forests could not have existed on the table-lands. 
He considere that Iceland lies above the region of fir, neither 
fir nor pine growing there, but only the dwarf and common 
birch ; also because its flora is exclusively alpine; and finally, 
from the low altitude of the limit of snow above the sea. The 
ysical hy, the ogy, and the miceralogy of this 
wond country, are full of interest: the little space devoted 
to them makes one wish for at least another volume. Whale- 
fishing, which must be unspeakably disgusting in reality, is 
always interesting in books, and in a description of Iceland 
has naturally a prominent place. Naturalists hold that the 
whale is not plentiful on the coast, and it must be remembered 
that a very little whale goes a very long way. The islanders 
are fond of a dish made from an intermediate layer of its 
flesh, which lies nearest the bones, but is not quite blubber, 
called rengi, This delicious plat, which is first boiled, for the 
extraction from it of lamp-oil, then soused in our whey, is 
said to resemble “something between pork and the muscles 
of a bullock, is of a -whitish-yellowish colour, and tastes like 
ed pork.” The professor asks: 

ap ing description of it.” Hardly. 
‘he Icelanders supply the Spanieh market with dried fish, 
which is called klip. This is cod-fish, not salted in barrels, 
but in open heaps, so that the brine runs off; it is afterwards 
laid on the rocks to be dried. Stores of this preparation are 
kept in every house for wiater consumptiou. The fish is first 
beaten on a stone, in order to separate the meaty fibres a 
little, for it can then be more easily divided into small pleces, 
which each person accommodates to the size of his mouth 
and the state of his teeth, for after the fish has been beaten, 
it is ready for the table. It is then torn in pieces with the 
fingers, which here usurp the place of knives and forks. The 
fisheries are much neglected, the French reaping almost the 
whole of the rich harvest of the seas. Farming is very im- 
and the products of the country in minerals are only 

ing to attract attention. The people are unprogressive 

and reserved. They regard 2 With horror, and emi- 
oe as traitors. There are few mechanics in the country. 
he fine arts are not cultivated ; a taste for the beautiful is 
not developed. There are no national songs, and dancing is 
very rare. There is one clever young painter, but he is not 
encouraged. The only art which fi patrons in Iceland is 
that of working gold. Even in this, all the patterns are 
memorials from olden days; and the wrought gold is used 
= on the national state costume. Few Icelanders are 
students of nature, though they live amid her wonder and 
sublimity. When: students at 





an 
coined, and it is called a de- 
% Icelanders acknowledge no such title, but 
simply call it “The Land.” Not a wholly unprosperous or 
contemptible little country, it has fallen into obscurity, and it 
is hard to believe in what it was from the be 


ginning of the 

duced that remarkable, that li which is 
TIceland’s a which,” ays the profe = Mak mom 
penn? @ present day, the know- 
e which our foretathers spoke—a len: 
the last im) ce to the pro 
standing of our own tongue; w ey ee ese Soe, So bbe. 
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the! pose which alone would be held 


pages of that ancient literature'we must turn, if we would 
find congruity between the dwellers in Iceland and that mar- 
vellous land of the burning mountains, of the boundless ice- 
fields, of the grand treeless waetes, Saharas of the North, of 
the boiliog lake and the Great Geyser. 





MR. DISRAELI AS A PARTY LEADER. 


In this interval of repose between the closing of one chapter 
in English political history and the opening of another, when 
the new Parliament has been called into being but bas not yet 
began to live, and the new Government has been installed, but 
has not yet settled to its work—in the brief lull which is allowed 
us before the curtain rises on fresh conflicts between the old 
combatants on somewhat sbifted battle-fields and under slightly 
modified conditions—it is worth while to pause for a moment 
and endeavour to discern what has been the main restlt of two 
years of Tory rule—a result far surpassing in magnitude and 
permanence all its me: ely legislative or administrative achieve- 
ments, What, in fact, has the late Prime Minister done for the 
party which he led? It is easy to see this dimly even now: we 
must wait probably some years before it can be fully realized or 
adequately measured, he answer to the question—all the 
answer that really greet it seems to us, be given in a 
very few words. He stormed Treasury benches for them. 
He led them into Downing Street when perhaps no other leader 
could have done so, He certainly 4 them there lenger than 
apy other leader could have done, He distributed among them 
a vast amouct of miscellaneous patronage. He nearly re- 
modelled the judicial bench by the number of his appointments. 

ut he did this at a cost which would have been a dear price to 
pay for twenty years of the sweets and emoluments of office ; 
acting, in a word, as if office were an end and not a means— 
itself the aim of a great party’s political ambition, instead of a 
step to enable that ‘party to assert its principles and to carry 
out its purposes, e sacrificed the end to the means, because 
he simply mistook them for each other, or rather because he him- 
self valued the one and did not care for the other; and he never 
understood how large a proportion of bis foll looked at the 
matter in a very different light. In order to reach and to retain 
office, he surrendered the power for the sake of which alone 
office is desirable. He was guilty not only of the signal error, 
but the summum nefas— 





animam preferre pudori, 
Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. 


By acting thus he brought about two results—both fatal to the 

—— influence of the body which chose him for its chief. 

n the first place he split up the Conservative party, Those who 
preferred place to principle, and those whom his subtleties were 
able to beguile into the delusion that they were not really de- 
serting their principles, but only pursuing them by a tortuous or 
hitherto undi red route, fol! d wherever he led. Those 
whose convictions were too strong, whose heads were too clear, 
and whose faith was too dear to them to be thus hoodwinked, 
left him, and left him with scorn and open denunciation. Hence- 
forward, the forces, once 80 compact, are divided by a wide gulf 
of separation. Nor does it seem as if the breach could be 
healed atany early day. While Mr. Disraeli’s political life lasts 
it is not probable that the Conservatives can have any other 
leader; and as long as he leads it is not possible that the more 
honest and sturdy branch of the party—either the old Tories or 
the conscientious aud philosophical Conservatives of whom 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Carnarvon may be taken as the repre- 
sentatives—can rejoin the ranks, Mr. Disraeli has effectually 
disintegrated his party because, while concurring in their imme- 
diate desires and playing on their more vehement prejudices, 
he neither shared their convictions nor sympathized: in their 
tentiments, nor gave credit to the sincerity or firmness of their 
creeds. 

But this is by no means the only or the worst mischief he has 
wrought, He has removed the old landmarks, bewildered the 
old taith, sapped the old enthusiasm, shaken the old confidence. 
The real weakness of the Conservative party in Parliament now 
is, that the Conse: vatism of the country can no longer trust it, 
The old. Tory squires and clergymen and farmers no longer 
know what they may be working for or whither they may be led. 
Why should men of the old creed and the old cause toil, and 
fizhi, and spend, and sacrifice themselves in order to enthrone in- 
scratable Ministers who may surrender what they hold most dear 
and ecoff at what they hold most sacred? What to them is a 
party victory at the hustings, if it is only a preliminary to seein 
the measures of their enemies adopted and carried by their own 
friends? They understand struggle, but they don’t understand 
strategy. They can be beaten in a fair fight, and yet lose neither 
heart themselves nor reliance on their leaders. But retreat to 
avoid a battle—still more, abnegatioa of the old doctrines and 
degradation of the old colours—begets in them utter bewilder- 
ment and mistrust; and there is no demoralization for an army 
half so fatal as loss of faith in its generals, The Conservatism 
of England is still wonderfully strong—its dread of democratic 
i tions, its attachment (often unreasoning, but all the 
tougher because of its to hereditary institutions and 
ideae, its clinging associations with the past, its undefined mis- 
givings as to the future. But the Conservative opposition in 
the ad of Commons does not re nt this eentiment and 
is not trusted by it; it is not in harmony with it, and therefore 
it does not wield the strength which it might give. 

There is yet another view of the case which it is all-important 
to comprehend. It is a strange mistake to fancy that all the 
Conservatism of the country is to be found in the Tory ranks. 
That marked respect for rank and wealth, that keen apprecia- 
tion of what'is termed “ the due influence of property,” that in- 
stinctive desire to maintain the ancestral aad estabiished, the 
rooted conviction “that those who think must govern those who 
toil,” and that the claims of education and intel‘igence ought to 
be paramount to the claims of mere numbers—which go to make 
up that sum of mingled thought and feeling which we call ‘* Con- 
servatism”—belong in} not very dissimilar proportions to the 
upper classes in both political parties, especially where those 
classes are connected with the land or with the learned profes- 
sions or the defensive services. Whig and Tory squires, and 
Whig and Tory officers and clergymen and lawyers, are much 
alike in hating democratic doctrines and dep g democratic 
rule, and in dreading rash and rapid progress, particularly in uo- 
tried directions, and would usually be found side by side in 
combating these things if party zeal did not so often counteract 
natural affinities, and if Conservatism had chiefs whom both 
parties could and truet. Liberal landlords and Liberal 
men of thought, wealth, and refinement would willingly join 
moderate Tories of sense and be in all i 














been | involving either national honour and security, or a clear inva- 


sion of the just rights of property, or @ distinctly unfair division 
of the burdens of the State, or even an obvious and practical 
transfer of rule to the hands of the poorer classes; and if they 
did so the union would be simply irresistible. But in orde: to 
encourage » Conservative forces of the 
country, to render it effectual or even safe, to secure the pur- 

td warrant such » severance of 





party ties, there must be a leader who can be trusted to stand 
to his guns, never to lower the adopted standard or surrender 
and betray the common object; and this leader, it is obvious 
enough after what has passed, cannot be Mr. Disraeli, Take 
the very first question that is likely to come up, distinctly in- 
volving the conflicting ideas and interests of classes, on Which 
property and proletarianism, statesmen and democrats, are sure 
to take opposite sides—namely, the substitution of direct for 
indirect taxation. It is quite upon the cards that some of the 
Liberal leaders may propoee to take dangerous, indefensible, ir- 
retraceable steps in that direction. It is certain that a 4 
number of oe followers os a few Pay con of oso le 
name among them will eagerly urge them to do so. more 
thoughtful and forec: among the party, those least disposed 
to tamper with clear convictions and sound principles in defer- 
ence to popular pressure, make up their minds to sever them- 
selves on this question from the majority of their usual associ- 
ates, and so to render that majority powerless, what security 
could they feel as long as the Couservatives are governed by their 
present leader, that, after incurring all the unpopularity and ob- 
loqay which wait on —— and all the pain which inevita- 
bly attends the rupture o! ties and official ;friendships, they 
may not be thrown over, and find the cause for which they had 
sacrificed all this ignobly and treacherously surrendered by 8 
politician who could comprehend either the strength or the 
sacredness of a principle, and who (if we remember aright) once 
80 strangely falsified fistory as to describe Charles I. as “ the 
holocaust of direct taxation?” The experience of the <wo last 
sessions gave a warning to Liberals and Coneervatives alike that 
it might be far safer, both as a personal matter and in the inter- 
est of their convictions and political objects, to adhere to a too 
progressive statesman than to lend their allegiance to a nominal 
resister and reactionist. 

There ia obviously but one line of action through which the 
Conservative party can recover confidence and strength, or re- 
cruit their ranks by those accessions trom other quarters which 
are fundamentally in sympathy with them, and which, once 
secured and embodied, would give them back something of their 
old ascendency—and that is to reorganize themselves under a 
leader who will truly aud at heart represent the Conservative 
feeling of the community, in whatever claeses or sections it may 
linger or lie Jatent ; whocan run 4 patient race and play a wait- 
ing game ; who can be relied upon to mind no temporary de- 
feats and to apostatize for the eake of no momentary triumph or 
apparent victory: to lay deep in the respect and confidence of 
the country the foundations of ultimate command, and never, 
under any temptation, to sap them for the sake of immediate 
office. Then—and not till thea—the Liberal Conservatism 
which now sits behind Mr. Gladstone, and is found in every 
oe and city in England. may cordially and confidently join 
them, 





MATURE MAIDENS. 


Nothing is more incomprehensible to girls, says the Sa- 
turday Review, than the love and admiration sometimes given 
to middle-aged women. They cannot understand it; and 
nothing but experience will ever make them understand it. 
In their eyes, a woman is out of the pale of personal affection 
altogether when she has once lost that shining gloss of youth, 
that exquisite freshness of skin and suppleness of limb, which 
to them, in the insolent plenitude of their unfaded beauty, 
constitute the chief claims to admiration of their sex. Ana 
yet they cannot conceal from themselves that the belle of 
eighteen is often deserted for the woman of forty, and 
that the patent witchery of theirown youth and pret! 

goes for nothing against the mysterious charms of a ma- 
tare siren. ‘Phere is no good in going about the world 
diadainfully wondering how on earth a man could ever have 

taken up with such an antiquated creature—suggestively ask- 

ing their male friends what could he see in a woman of her 
age, old enough to be their mother ? There the fact stands, 
and facts are stubborn things. The eligible suitor whe has 
been coveted by more than one golden-haired girl has married 
a woman twenty years her semior, and the midcle-aged siren 
has actually carried off the prize which nymphs in their teens 
have frs,otically desired to wiv. Whatis the secret? How 
is itdone? The world, even of silly girle, has got past any 
belief in spells and talismans;such as Chariemagce’s mistress 
wore, and yet the man’s fascination seems to them quite as 
miraculous and almost as unholy as if it had been brouzht 
about by the black art. But if they had any analytical power 
they would understand the diablerie of the mature sirens clear- 
ly enough, for itis not so difficult to understand when one 
puts one’s mind to it. . 

In the first place, a woman of ripe age has a knowledge of 
the world, and a certain suavity of manner and moral fiexi- 
bility, wholly wanting to the young. Young girls are for the 
most part all angles—harsh in their judgments, stiff in their 
prejudices, and narrow in their sympathies. They are full of 
combativeness and self-assertion if they are of one kind of 
young people, or they are stupid and shy if they belong to 
another kind. They are talkative wi hing to say, and 
positive with nothing well and truly known; or they are 
monosyllabic dummies who stammer out Yee and No at ran- 
dom, and whose brains become hopelessly confused at the 
first sentence a stranger utters. They are generally without 
pity; their want of experience making them hard towards 
sorrows which they scarcely understand, and, let us chari- 
tably hope, to a certain extent ignorant of the pain they 
inflict. Fgh nn —_ le in bog Times —— Me 

u irls, dpropos o! mstance Kent’s co on, 
Trout exnqgarted, had in it the core of truth which gives 
the sting to such papers, which makes them stick, and which 
is the real cause of the ou! they create. Girls are cruel; 
there is no question about it. If more passive than active, 
they are simply indifferent to the sufferings of others; if of a 
more active temperament, they find a positive pleasure ia 
giving pain. A girl will say the most cruel things to her 
dearest triend, and then laugh at her because she cries. Even 
her own mother she will hurt and humiliate if she can; 
while, as for any unfortunate aspirant not ds yoy of, were 
he as tough-skinned as a rhinoceros she w find means to 
make him wince. But all this ——— is ee down in the 
mature woman. Nee ne jarged sympathies, 
and knowledge of suffering bas softened her heart to the sut- 
ferings ot others. Her lessons of life, too, have taught her tact ; 
and tact is one ot the most valuable lessons that a man or 
woman can learn. She sees at a glance where are the weak 
points and sore places in her companion, and she avoids 
them; or it she passes over them, it is with a hand so soft 
and tender, a touch so inex soothing, that she calms 
instead of irrita 





ly 

ting. A girl would have come down upon the 
weak places heavily, and would have torn the bandages off 
the sore ones, jesting at scars because she herself bad never 
felt a wound, and deriding the sybaritiem of dischlyon be- 
cause ignorant of the anguish it conceals. Then the mature 
siren is thoughtfal for others. Girls are self-asserting and 
aggressive. fe is so strong in them, and the instinct which 
prompts them to try their strength with all 
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to be taught or iy , but they like that quick 
sympathetic intellect which follows them readily, and tbat 
amount of knowledge which makes a comfortable cushion for 
their own. And a mature siren who knows what she is about 


Though the mature siren rests her claims to admiration on 
more than mere charms, and appeals to somethin 
beyond the senses, yet she is personable and well preserved, 
and, in a favourable light, looks nearly as young as ever. So 
the men say who knew her when she was twenty; who loved 
her then, and have gone on loving her, with a difference, de- 
spite the twenty years that lie between this and then. Girls, 
indeed, despise her charms because she is no longer young ; 
and yet she may be even more beautiful than youth. She 
knows all the little niceties of dress, and without going into 
the vulgar trickery of paiat and dyes—which would make her 
hideous—ia up‘to the best arts of the toilet by which every 
point is made to tell, and every minor beauty is given its full- 
est value. For part of the art and mystery of sirenhood is an 
accurate perception of times and conditions, and a careful 
avoidance of that suicidal mistake of which la femme passce is 
so often ty—namely, setting herself in confessed rivalry 
with the young by tryiog to look like them, and so losing the 
good of what she hes retained, and showing the ravages of 
time by the contrast. The mature siren is wiser thao this. 
She knows «>. t'y what she has and what she can do, and 
before all thiugs avoids what seems too youthful for her 
years; and this is one reason why she is always beautiful, be- 
cause always in harmony. Besides, she has very many good 
points, many positive charms still left. Her figure 1s still 

—not slim and slender certaialy, but round and soit, 
and with that slower, riper, lazier grace which is something 
quite different from the antelope like elasticity of youth, and 
in its own way as lovely. If her bair bas Jost its maiden lux- 
uriance she makes up with crafty arrangements of Jace, which 
are almost as picturesque as the fashionable wisp of bay-like 
ends tumbling halt way to the waist. She bas atill her white 
and shapely hands with their pink filbert-like nails; still her 
pleacant smile avd square small teeth; her eyes are bright 
yet, and if the upper muscles are a little shruok, the conse- 
quent apparent enlargement of the orbit only makes them 
more expressive ; her lips are not yet withered, her skin is 
not wriakled. Undeniably, when well dressed and in a fa- 
vourable light, the mature siren is as beautifal in her own 
way as the girlish belle ; and the world kaos it and acknow- 
ledges it. 

That mature sirens can be passionately loved, even when 
very mature, history gives us more than one example; and 
the first name that naturally occurs to one’s mina as the type 
of this is that of the too tumous Nison de /’Eoclos. Aud 
Ninon, if atrifie mythical, was yeta fact and an example. 
Bat not going quite to Ninon’s age, we often see women of 
torty res upwards who are persupally charming, and whom 
men Jove with as much warmth and tenderness asif they 
were ia the heyday of life—women who count their admirers 
by dozens, and who end by making a superb marriage and 
having quite an Indian summer of romance and happiness. 
The youog lavgh at this idea of the Indian summer for a 
bride of forty-five; but itis true; for neither romance nor 

pinese, neither love nor meatal youth, is a meatier ,of 
years; and after all we are only as old as we feel, and cer- 
taialy no older than we look, Ali women do not barden by 
time, nor wither, nor yet corrupt. Some merely ripen and 
mellow and get enriched by the passage of the years, retain- 
ing the most delicate womanliness —we had almust said girl 
ispness—into quite old age, and blusbiog under their gray 
hairs while they shrink from apything coarse or vulgar or 
impure as sensitively as when they were girls. La femme ad 
quarante ans is the French term for the opening of tne great 
gulf beyond which love cannot pass; but human history dis- 
proves this date, and shows that the heart can remain fresh 
aad the person lovely long afier the age fixed for the final 
adieu to admiration, and that the mature siren can be adored 


corner fixture. 
. Trollope bas recognised 

his “Orley Farm” and “ Miss Mackenzie;” and no one can 

‘tae the intense naturalness of the characters and the interest 


stories. 

Aoower point with the mature woman is that she is not 
jealous nor exacting. She knows the world, snd takes what 
comes with the pbilosophy that springs from knowledge. If 
she is of an enjoying pature—and she cannot be a siren else 
—she accepts such good as floats to the top without looking 
too deep in the cup and speculating on the time when she 
shall have drained it to the dregs. Men fcel safe with her. 
If they bave entered on a tender friendship with her, they 
know that there will be no scene, no tears, no upbraidiogs, 
when an iaexorable fate comes in to end their pleasant little 
drama, with the inevitable wife as the scene shifter. The 
mature siren knows so well that fate and the wife must break 
ja between her and ner friend, that she is med from the 
first to what i: foredoomed, and so accepts her bitter portion, 
y and in silence. Where younger 
women would fall into bystesics and make a scene, perhaps 

about the world taking their revenge in slander, the mid- 
Sie-aged woman holds out a friendly hand, and takes the 
back sea’ gallantly, never showing by word or look that she 
bas felt b-r deposition. She becomes the best friend of the 
new household ; and, if avy one js jealous, ten to one it is the 
husband that is jealous of ber love fcr his wife, or perhaps it 
is the wile herseil, who cannot see what her husband can find 


to indeed, she has no cause. For even a ma- 
ture siren, however ——— she may be, is not likely to 
come before a young wile in the heart of ay b 


usband. 
forty wl 


men of their own age, and it is pleasant to see them still loved 
and admired, and to recognise in them the claims of women 
to something higher than mere person’ 

case would be very different if they became ghoulish seducers 
of the young, and kept up the habit of love by entangliag 
boyish hearts and blighting youthful lives. As they are now, 
they form a charming element ia society, and are of infinite 
use to the world. They are the ripe fruit in the garden where 
else everything would be green and immature—the last days 
of the golden summer just before the chills of autumn come 
on; they contain in themselves the advantages of two distinct 
epochs, and while possessiug as much personal charm as 
youth, possess also the geias which come 
maturity, They keep things together as the young alone could 
not do; and no gathering of friends is perfect which has not 
one or two mature sirens to give the tone to the rest,and pre- | Hi 
vent excesses. 
boys and girls, which else would be too biting; and they set 
people at ease, and make them in good humour with them- 
—— by 


nm; but the 


by experience and 


They soften the asperities of high-handed 


the courtesy with which they listen to them, and 
with which they bear with them. Even the v 


girls who bate them fiercely as rivals love them passing well 
as half maternal, half sisterly companions ; and the first per- 
son to whom they would carry their sorrows would be a ma- 
ture siren, quite capable on her own part of haviog caused 
them. 
brio, 
fers less from that loss than any other kind of womap. Ia- 
deed, she seems to have a private elixir of her own which 18 
not quite drained dry when she dies, beloved and regretted, | ciated 
at threescore and teu; leaviog behind her one or two old 
trieuds who were once her ardeat lovers, and who still cherish 
her memory as that of the finest and most fascinating woman 
they ever kunew—something which the present generation is 
utterly incapable of repeating. 


It would be hard indeed if the loss of you.b did not 
with it some compensations; but the mature siren suf- 





THE CONDITION OF SPAIN. 


Four months ago the expulsion of the Queen w 1s supposed 


to bave removed all the political and sucial evils of Spain, 
and the immediate advent of a golden age was confidently 
expected. Only cold-blooded sceptics expressed a doubt 
whether a successful revolt of the army aud navy would ne- 
ceasarily put au end to military supremacy ; and tor a time it 
seemed that the nation itself had suddeoly awakened to the 
necessity uf reforming, not so much its institutions, as its po- 
litical habits. The vague d ig 
peared to express generous aspirations; and the 
mists in the ty took 

country should enrich itself by the adoption of free trade. A 


lioi, 


jor 





liberty ap- 
few econo- 
to recommend that the 





wise and liberal statesman at the head of the Provisional 


Government might have directed the agitation into useful 
channels; and it might even have been possible to di 

aud suspend the constant interference of the army in political 
transacuore. 
iuterregoum to a close before the patriotic enthusiasm 
sudden revolution had evaporated. It happened that the 
leaders of the movement were agreed among themselves on 
the form of government which was considered most condu- 
cive to the well-being cf the nation. Prim, Serrano, and Olo- 
z ga were equally opposed to the establishment of a Repub- 
lic; and it only remained to choose a coustituiional King, 
and \o present him for the acceptance vf the people or of 
their representatives. It is unfortunate that timidity or inca- 
pacity. disguising itself iu the furm of sell-deaial, prevented 
the Pr 

duty. With a feeble affectatiun they professed to refer to the 
future Cortes both the decision between a monarchy 
republic, and the selection of a candidate fur the Throne ; 


lt was above all things necessary to bring the 
the 


ovisiona) Government from discharging an obvious 
anda 


and, having abdicated their most important function, they 
committed the further error of delaying indefinitely the as- 
semblage of the Cortes. The intrigues, the confusion, and the 
disturbances which bave ensued are the inevitable results of a 
weak and dishonest policy. 


la some parts of Spain, and especially in Andalusia, the 


very foundations of sucial order have been disturbed by the 
suspension of regular authority. The poorer classes have 
found it convenient to assume that rulers who were too mod- 
eat to decide on the best form of government were also pre- 
pared to leave it an open question whether property should 
be protected. . % 
extended over a large portion of the province, and it will 


unism, or promiscuous bas 


y appear that the Malaga insurrection was principally 


directed against the po-sessors of property. The members of 
the Provisional Government, who have assuredly no sympa- 
pathy with the anarchical 
scarcely be acquitted of culpable imbecility in having allowed 


doctrines of the Communists, can 
their own political movement to enerate into a social re- 
volution. The right of property may, like all other institutions, 
be questioned by theorists, but it can never be practically 
assailed except at the cost of an internecine civil war. The 
unprincipled levity and folly of the French revolutionary 
leaders of 1848 led to the dea.h of thousands of their dupes in 
the street batiles of June. Lt wiil be well if General de Rodas 
succeeds in stamping out more summarily the corresponding 
which has been caused by similar incapacity io 
Spaiw. The Republican leaders are perhaps more direct! 
responsi! 


- The disarmament of the populace in 
Soldiers are the only disputants cepable of reason: 
. are tants capable of reason- 
ing with a rabble which pres svete ¥ 
only plausible excuse for the backwardness of the Pro- 
visional Government in proposing some definite settlement is 
the difficulty of soedes an eligible candidate for the Crown. 
Marshal Prim, indeed, of a design to obtain su- 
preme power for himeelf, either as Dictator in a Republic, or 
as Regent in the name of some titular King; but there is no 
proof that he really differs trom his colleagues who wish to 
restore the recent form of Government with oaly a change of 
persons. Among the princely candidates for popular favour, 
the male heir of the rboos offers himselt as an absolute 
and Catholic King, while Prince Henry, brother of Queen 
Isabella’: husband, is profoundly imbued with Repubiican 
ections. The Provisiona) Government, having at pre- 
sent Do need either of an absolute despot or of a Royal Presi- 
dent of a Republic, will not concern itself with the 1d y-A 
sions of either candidate. There is perbaps origivality, or 
more properly impudence, in the contempt which Prince 
Charles expresses tor the fiction of constitutional monarcby. 


© is justified inthe opinion thata legitimate Pretender 
would have been regarded as a hypociite if he had affected a 
for free institutions ; but there is some audacity in the 
that absolute government is suited to the Bpanish 
character and traditions. The sbameful and ridiculous history 
of Spain from Philip III. to Ferdinand VII. is a sufficient 
answer to all Carlist pretensions. The reign of Isabella, with 
all its disasters and scandals, was the most prosperous and 
the least discreditable portion of a period of two centuries 
and ahaif. Prince Henry, who has always professed Liber- 
alism, prefers the fame of Wasbiogton tothe greatness of 
Cesar ; or, in otber words, having uo chance of the throne, 
he would be willing to accept a President’s chair; but he has 
probably little hope that his patriotic devo ion will be appre- 
at present. One Republicia recent times has elected a 
President on the ground of hereditary claims, with the result 
which was anticipated by his pertisane, not without the ap- 
proval of a majority of voters; but io Spsio there is none of 
the enthusiasm for avy branch of the Bourbons which attach- 
ed in France to the name of Napoleon. A Spanish Republic 
would, as long as it lasted, be administered either by.a popu- 
lar favourite or by a soldier. Nations which choose to have 
rinces at their head may as well call them kings. Kiog 
‘erdiaand of Portugal is known as an upright and able man ; 
but he is German by birth aud Portuguese by adoption, and 
he is not himself anxious to ascend the throne of Spain. The 
King of Italy is supposed to be anxious that his younger son 
should be elected ; and the recent visit of General Ciaidini to 
iO was probably undertaken for the promotior ot the Duke 
Aosta’s candidature. The House of Savoy bas in former 
times aspired to the Spanish succession; anv the greatness 
which it has recently achieved may perhaps recommend an 
Italian Prince to the choice of the Spaniards; yet the only 
reason for choosing an absolute stranger must be a determi- 
nation to break fivally with the Bourbon family. Marshal 
Serrauo and Admiral Topete still support the Duke of Mont- 
— whose children belong to the Epanish Royal Family. 
he Duke is probably, like the other members of the Orleans 
family, a man of sense and conduct; but he seems not to pos- 
sess arts of popularity. it was exclusively for his benefit 
that M. Guizot imposed on Queen Isabella the odious mar- 
riage which has accounted for her subsequent faults and mir- 
; but the Duke of Montpensier was probably pot 
himself a conscious accomplice in the crime perpetrated by 
the most unscrupulous of moral Puritans. The French Prince 
may perhaps have a chance of success when other caudidates 
are found to be at h he — alone —- 
supposed competitors in the advantage of being supported b 
members of the Provisional Government. There remains un 
Prince of the Asturias, who, having the recommendation of 
being too young to govern, would uecessarily be represented 
a le at but it can scarcely be sup) that the Gener- 
and Ministers who have irretrievably offended Queen Isa- 
bella wi!l embarrass themselves by the selection of ber son. 
A Regency would be a military Dictatorship; and the same 
power might perhaps be more convenient) ised under 
the title of President. It is evident that the choice must vir- 
tually be made by the Provisional Government, although it 
may nominally originate in the Cortes. There would have 
been comparatively little difficulty in the process in Septem- 
ber or October, and longer delay will add to existing compli- 
cations. One of the consequences of procrastination may be 
seen in the present serious struggle in Cuba, where the local 
authorities are contending, on behalf of they know not what 
authority, with a form je insurrection. 


0 


TURKEY AND GREECE. 


There are various historical points connected with the history 
of what is now koown as Turkey ia Europe, which are of in- 
terest not only at this moment, but at all times when the East- 
ern re is agitated. Turkey in Europe is the successor of 
the Byzantine empire, or Em of the East, The population 
of th s dominion was before the conquest chiefly of various na- 
tional e! and never has been throughout Greek in blood 
or language. Its condition, say a thousand years ago, has been 
in this respect relatively the same. If anything, the Greeks are 
no fewer Seusin aah apeck hoe, than they were. Ls Alba- 
nians or t ancient language, and Occupy 
their ancient location. The Servians and Bulgurians had en- 
tered on their present eettlements long before the conquest of 
Constantinople. They still speak a Slavonian lang , and 
the Roumans speak the language acquired trom he Ronee 





turbances of Cadiz and Malaga. It is highly improbable tbat | colonist 


nee me Poe ‘cue i pony 1B. RL 

o, as in France, pepeler fancy ° 
_ with general license. ‘The Republican majorities in Bar- 
celona and in uther provincial capitals have undoubtedly 
been swelled by the adhetivn of the enemies of and 
ot order; and within (be ranks of this party the largest and 
most vigorous sec:ion will jor the time exercise a preponder- 
ating influence. Lt the result of the elections proves that uni- 
versal suffi is fi ol b blican 


to y, the 

victory will be speedily reversed. ‘The classes 
may not have courage vo resist tue multitude in the first in- 
stance, but they can always iuvite and secure the protection 
of the army and its chiefs. Prim and his colleagues will pro- 
bably be called upon to save society, after they have exposed 
it to an unnecessary convulsive ; and an army which has 
overthrown a dyaasty and suppressed a revolution 
will, more completely and more vateosibly than before, exer- 
cise supreme authority ia the State. Lt will be well if military 
interference is rendered unnecessary by the election of a 

Cortes. Tne regular establishment of a nominally 
constitutional monarchy, under aoy dynasty which might be 
preferred, would perbeps uot cause geveral eatbusiagm, but it 
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The Greek emperors held occasionally the rovereigaty, but 
more frequently only the suzerainty over the nations and prio- 
cipslities enumerated. ks succeeded to the same kind 
ot dominios. In its development they have occasionally held a 
wider territory under suzerainty than the emperors, and they 
hold now a far larger sovereignty than that possessed by the 
dynasties they attacked. The domaius of these emperors bear 
no comparison with Rumelia, ae py Bosnia, and Albania ; 
and this not the Joss of the kingdom of Greece. 

When the Greek empire fell, as much from its own weakness 
as from Turkish skill, the Greek @xiles scattered through Eu- 
rope told their own tale. They, a highly civilized people, bad 
been by misad $ Turks could not hold the 
country, aod would y have toabandonit. This hecy 
has now continually been made for four centuries: the ks 
are still 1o leave Constantinople next year or the year after, and 
it is represented that they believe it, Ly nip it, and pro- 
vide for it. One is this, that the Turks of Constantiouple 
will not allow | dead bodies to be buried in Europe, as their 

ves may be desecrated; and so the bodies are buried in 
Kas, in the cemeteries There are the cemeteries of 





of Skutari, 
Skutarictrue; but itis strange how ao persistent utterance of 
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falsehocd may be made to deceive ; for the European travellers, 
who have repeated the tale, and believed it, have omitied to 
Profit by what they saw, that the Sultans down to the last, 
Abdul Mejid, who died so lately, are all buried on the European 
side in mosques and mausoleums built by them; that the Grand 
Viziers, statesmen, and ulema are buried in these mosques or in 
the great Campo Santo of Eyoub; that under the eyes of the 
Europesns in Pera are the Grand Champ des Morts and the 
Petit Champs, and that the European thores of the Bosphorus 
are lined with the picturesque tombs of grandees, gentlemen and 
ladies, conspicuous enough to apy one pase'ng in acaique. They 
do not know that many bodies of wealthy people are taken to 
be interred at Gallipoli—boly tecause of the tombs of the saints, 
and because it is the first city the Osmanlees occupied in Eu- 
rope. When people can be so far imposed on with their eyes 
open, it is not surprising how many are deceived by the propa- 
gandism of four hundred years carried on in Europe, uever re 
butted by Turks, and not exposed by 4 single European. 

It has been lately reported that the Turks are now, as before, 
abandoving Europe tor Asia. On what facts it is founded it 
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be held a matter of absolute certainty that the dominion of 
the English novel, which began in 1741, with Pamela, will 
prove more enduriog,”—than that of, say, the Attic drama, 
which lasted only a hundred years? He makes no effort to 
answer his own question, but it is clear that he iaclines to 8 
negative reply ; aud we confess that, in spite of many present 
appearances, we agree, with one material qualification, in bis 
opinion. We doubt, in fact, whether the Novel, at all events 
in its present shepe, bas not passed the zenith of its power. 
No opinion of a purely speculative kind is more difficult to 
justity by argument, and no argument can on such a point be 
absolutely conclusive, but there are some considerations tend- 
ing towards a conclusion which our readers can easily esti- 
mate for themselves. 

li. is, for example, we believe, nearly certain that while the 
babit of reading novels for themselves, and not merely to pass 
away time, is increasing, like all other forms of reading, 
among the less educated, it is dying away among the more 





is difficult to imagine, bat many Greeks abandon free Greece 
and Europe for Turkish Asia. 








A curious ci fed upon is tbe decline of 
Greek influence in Tarkey ‘n Europe, notwithstanding the estab- 
lish of the ind d of Greece. This 's not generally 


understood by statesmen aod political students, It has been al- 
ready observed, that the /ater Greek emperors bad a very small 
sovereigaty and suzerainty, but the fall of Constantinople and 
the destruction of the empire had the curious effect of increasing 
Greek power. The Ormanlee Sultans bad already before the 
acquisition of Constantinople by Mot d the Cong 
made themselves masters of Turkey in Europe, and thereby were 
suzerains of principalities and nationalities, long diesevered 
from the Byzantine empire. According to the system of self- 
government carried out by the Turks, the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople was authorized to act us the civil bead of the rayabs of 
the Greek or orthodox religion, the chief rabbi of the Jews, and 
the Gregorian Patriarch of the Armevians. 

By the development of this prerogative the Patriarch actually 
acquired for the Greeks a virtual lord:bip over the whole ortho- 
dox population of Turkey in Europe, not only over the Greeks, 
but the orthodox Albanians, the Bulgarians, the Servians, the 
Bosnians, the Wallacbians, and the Moldavianr. At the same 
time, the Greeks had another advantage, for taey acquired the 
management of the foreign affairs of the tributary principalities 
aad of the islauds of the Archipelago. This latter power toey 
acquired under the Capitan Pasba, who till Jately heid the chief 
government of the islonds and also of Smyrna, for the Greeks 
and their neighbours, the Albanians, are seafaring people, which 
the Armenians and Jewsurenot. As to foreign affairs, the Jews 
were then utterly discredited in Europe, baving been lately 
turned out of Spain, from which maoy were refugees ; aud ip 
Eogland, for instance, they were outlaws. Thus, though they 
were bankers for the Pashas, they could pot compete with the 
Greeks for political power. The Armenians were a rude Asia- 
tic people, having on the fall of the Lativ kingdom cf Armenia 
lost their relations with Europe. 

The Greeke of the Patriarchate, the Fanar, and the fleet work- 
ing together went on until the beginning of this ceutury, and al- 
most to the War of Independeoce they beld uvder the Turks 
their whole European territory, except the Museu man districts, 
and within them they possessed a local powor. They had the 
Heepodarates with Greek princes and Greek Courts; they im 
posed Greek bishops and priests on all the nations; and either 
uoder the name of the Patriarch or the Hospodar they bad the 
ecclesiastical civil, criminal aod fiscal administration of eleven 
or twelve millions of people. 

Navarino created a small kingdom of Greece, but year by year 
the real Greek power and influence bas been diminished by the 
failing off of Wallachia, Scrvia, and Montecegro, aud now ir re- 
ality of Bulgaria. The ill-starred policy of the Grecke, and the 

rogrers of internal reform in Turkey, will next year leave the 

atriarch of Copstantinople with waning legal aod administra 
tive power over little more than a million of people. To what- 
ever degree the conditions of Osmanlee suzerainty in Europe 
have been modified in this generation, the conditious of Greek 
influence have beeo much more affected. 

So long as the Patriarch of Constantinople was the governor 
of eleven millions of Christians in Europe, and over the, prepon 
derating majority of Christians, the Greeks were justly referred 
to as the chiet Christian power of Turkey in Europe, and as the 
leaders or representatives of the Christians, of whom the Greek 
language was the legal language. 

The number of Greeks in Europe and Asia cannot be exactly 
told, but they probably amount to one milliov, or a million and 
a half, scattered as described; but, for the purpose of consider- 
ing the Greek question, to them must be added the independent 
Greeks of the kiogdom, which will give from two and a balt to 
three millions altogether, Statistically the question is whether 
a population only pact in the Greek peninsula and its neigh- 
boarhood, shall be ellowed to disturb an empire of irom thirty 
millions to thirty-seven millions ot people. So far as the Chris- 
tians are concerned, the Roman Catholics, a million in number, 
do not of course want the Greeks; the Armenians, another mil- 
lion, and united in policy with their countrymen in Persia and 
Raseia, do not want thew. The four millions of Roumans seek 
an empire of their own, and would not object to have Greeks as 
subjects ; the Servians the same, The Bulgarians are now busy 
in throwing off the yoke of the Greek bisbops and Greek lao- 
guage, and setting up Bulgarian ecclesiastics and Bulgarian 
schools, under English and Ametican missionary auspices. 

Christians, as euch, have vo liking for Mussu!man dominatiou, 
but etill less for Greek domination, and the Christian subjecis 
claimed by the Greeks would be the first to spurn their gove- 
reiguty. This is leaving out of the question 4,500,000 of Mus 
— in Europe; a race numerically stronger than the 

reeks, 
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THE REALM OF FICTION. 


An essayist, in the last number of the Westminster Review, 
aske a question which, though purely speculative, has an ine- 
rest for the students of Eoglish Literature. He asserts, with 
great justice, that Fiction bas attained in England a kind of 
“empire,” which bles it to badow, for the time, 
almost every other kind of non-po itical literature. Nothing 
except a successful journal isso much read as a successful 
novel; DO man except a great orator has the audience of a 
great novelist ; and no )iterary production whatever, not even 
a first-class poem, is so sure to be minutely discussed as a 
first-class story. To thousands of Englishmen, Mr. Trollope’s 
personages are a8 real as the personages of comedy were to 
their grandiathers, aod writers like Thackeray exercise a far 
more decisive influence on manners, if not on opinions, than 

or Sheridan could have claimed. The religious 
world, which bas frequently defied the Theatre, has been 
beaten by the Novel. and the masses who never open Jn 
Memoriam know . The empire, 





cultivated section of society. They will read oy novels 

pposed to be ptional either from the genius displayed 
in them, or the speciality of the plot they develop, or it may be 
something sensational or morbid in the characters depicted. 
Ordinary novels bore them, and as the supply of extraordinary 
novels is limited, the babit of novel-reading rapidly declines. 
It is the commouest of occurrences to hear such men declare 
that they cannot get through novels, and the change of taste 
in them is sure, sooner or later, to be a change of taste in the 
public. There is no evidence of a contempt of the old kiad 
for novele, but of a decline of regard for them which makes 
itself visible in the d ing jon they d in the 
reviews, a decrease which has been marked for some time 
even in journals of a strictly literary kind. While George 
Eliot writer, the publication of a novel must every now and 
then be a literary event; but the book of the season is more 
and more rarely a story. The production of stories—good 
stories, too—does not decrease; but the taste for them, and, 
above all, the belief in them as important works, certainly does. 
Similar tastes bave decliaed before, and in all probability will 
decline agsia. Nobody, tor example, now thinks the pru- 
duction of a new comedy an event, or cares very much to see 
a first representation, or is much interested in gossip about 
it, or, above all, dreams of reading it. Comedies were read 
once as novels are now, but we feel quite sure that to most 
men the effort to read a production of the kind woulu be in- 
tolerably wearisome. There exists, ia fact, a dislike to read 
dialogue except in a novel, which is strange, conside:iog how 
large a part dialogue plays in most stories, notably in Mr. 
Trollope’s, and how popular that form of discussion once 
became. Long dialogue- are scarcely tolerated even On the 
stage, where they have every aid to make them real, and it 
would require genius greater than that of W.S. Landor to 
make a new series of “ Imaginary Con ions” sell, If sny 
one doubts this remark, let him read the comments of the day 
on the Noctes!Ambrosiana, and then sit down and try to read 
those enthusiastically admired con ti There is no 
particular reason for the change that we know of, except the 
growing taste for realism even in the forme of literary work, 
and that taste as it developes is sure to react more or less 
against a'l bot one kind of fiction, and may possibly operate 
against the popularity of all kinds. We suspect that the most 
remarkable feature in the bistory of novels, their inability to 
keep alive, is due, ir a great measure, to this taste. Nothing 
is true in most novels except their descriptions of manners, 











clothed, as with Trollope; or nude, as with thar or 
under the anatomist’s knife, as with the author of 
As lopg 4s that consciousness endures, there will be an inte- 
rest felt in the best kind of novel, the novel of character; and 
authors of genius will endeavour to gratify it by anal 
nominally fictitious, really patient studies of livin 
They cannot write autobiographies, which alone from 
point of view could supersede novels, nor bave they usually 
shown much tendency to use verse as their instrument, a8 
Shakespeare did; and the probability is, therefore, that 
will continue to use the novel as a vebicle fcr conveying to 
the world the results of their vivisections. Should the world 
ever cease to care for self introspection, for the study of the 
inner man, as, for example, the Roman world appears latterly 
to have done,—life growing too stern and terror woo perma- 
nent for such occupation,—even the character novel, the ov} 
true novel, will disappear; but we see little pros; of su 
a pb e newspaper cannot take up this function, 
there is no sign that the theatres will ever again attract 
crowds by new pictures of the inver life of meu, and the novel 
of character therefore will probably continue. But its con- 
tinuacce as a mode of literary expression is not equivalent to 
tbat “ empire of the novel” of which the reviewer speaks, that 
predominant system of conveying all instruction from the 
btlest to the simplest, from the deepest difficulties of re- 
ligious inquiry to the elementary facts of physical geography, 
through the medium of stories which has given the Novel for 
# moment such a preposterous place in the literature of Great 
ritain. The marsh need not continue because the river 
must fied its way to the sea, and there are signs, to us wel- 
come signs, that at no very distant period the superfluous 
and, as we believe, miasmatic overflow will be dried up, leav- 
ing the soil with a new capacity for bearing new fruit. 


———_+—_—_ 


CUBA, AND THE INSURRECTION. 


The nfst which the telegrams had thrown over the Cuban 
movement is now dispersed, and a state of things is revealed far. 
more ia accordance with reason and probability than was at 
first described. There is not a risiog of the Caribs, for the sim- 
ple reason that there are in Cuba to Caribs to rise. Poetical 
justice bas been defeated by the complete extinction of a race 
which, too weak to resist its original conquerors, coild never 
have survived to wage a successful insurrection ayainst their 
descendants. The lovers of sensational retribution would per- 
baps have been equally pleased if the negroes bad risen to 
avenge simultaneously their own and the Indians’ wrongs. As 
yet there is no negro rising; nor does it seem likely that an in- 
dependent au jisted rising of the slaves will take 

The iosurrection which has shown itse}f is essentially an insur- 
rection of white creoles, The sameBfeeling which fifty years 
ago burst out in the American colonies of Spain has burst oat 
in Cuba. The creoles of Spanish descent desire to become in- 
dependent of Spain. 

It is not yet clear whether those who are animated by this de- 
sire constitute an actual majority of their own class. It is clear 
that they are not composed of the richer and more powerful 
planters. Tbese have for the most p31t sided with the Govern- 
ment, and naturally long for the restoration of order and peace. 
So great is the alarm felt by many of them, that they have seat 
their fam:lies to Nassau and Kingston for shelter during the tem- 
pest of their political troubles. Those who have encouraged or 
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taken part in the rising beloug to the Liberal faction, which in 
the coloni 





to be true, the novels themselves disappear. There never 
was a body of literature with so little vitality ia it. The 
number of novels which have really lived,—lived, that is, in 
apy just sense of the word, asbooks which most men read, 
at al) events, once,—may be counted on the fingers, and we 
question if so many as ten will, except as litecary curiosities, 
survive two centuries. If the taste for reading them were a 
permanent mental desire, as, for example, the taste for poetry 
certainly is, the destruction could hardiy be so rapid, or the 
oblivion so complete. ; r 

It may be ssii that as the habit of reading is not likely to 
decline, and as novels are the pleasantest form of light read- 
ing, the supply will always keep pace with the demand. 
That may be true, without affecting the question, which is 
not the sale of poves, but their place in literature, their 
“empire,” as the Westminster reviewer calls it; but we are 
inclined to question it it is true. We suspect that as the 
mechanical appliances of ication imp , all kinds 
of light reading will be swallowed up by the most sensational 
of all, the hourly history of the world, its doings and its 
people. This tendency is already noted ia America, and 
even in England, where people adhere longer to habits, the 
journal, aud especially the journal of news, threatens to super- 
sede the novel. People are, on the whole, more amused by 
seeing “‘ what is going on” than by reading what imaginary 
people svffer, and that taste once acquired lasts for life. It 1s 
as strong as a thirst for drams, and as a great many peopie 
think,—we do not agree with them,—is very little lesa delc- 
terious to the mental palate. Owing to causes not worth dis- 
cussing here, it has been very little fostered in England; but 
still the d d for newspapers which for any reason are 
readable increases till, as the Westminster reviewer remarks, 
the empire of the novel is already disputed, and but for the 
lingering distaste of women for newspapers, a distaste rapidly 

ing away, it would be seriously menaced. The reader, 
n fact, obtains, say in an evening paper, all that he obtains 
in an ordinary novel,—a cistraction, and thing else 
besides,—a distraction which is not based ona fiction. He 
finds as many stories, tragic or comic, as many charac as 
many social sketches; and they are all real, all more or 
true, and all described in the style which, be it bad or good 
trom an artistic point of view, is the easiest and pleasantest 
to him toread. Koowledge of akind is widening, and as 
koowledge widens so does the interest felt by ordinary man- 
kind in the daily life of the world. A man must have some 
trace cf education to watch with interest telegrams from three 
continents, but the capacity of interest once acquired the 
habit is never lost. Novels did not sell bere while the army 
was hing on Rich d, or in India during the Mutiny, 
and to the educated there is always some event occurring 
somewhere which iaterests mea nearly as much as a war or 
a revolution. It is because French papers dv not feel this 
interest in history, confining themselves as they do to political 
oratory and epigram, that they find readers for the feuilleton, 
for the novel which, however bright it might be, would inevi- 
tably kill an English newspaper, however dull it might be. 
It is not, perhaps, a very enticing prospect to forecast that 
the novel will ultimately give plaes to the news journal,a 
farrago of rubbisby sentiment toa of snippety facts, 
but that seems to us the tendency of the time. 

And then comes the only serious question in the whole 
matter. The empire of the novel, 20 far as the novel is more 
than a passing phase of public taste, is really based on the 
desire of a self-conscious race to look at itselt in the 

















by heart 
such as it is, is undeniable; but, asks the reviewer, “(an it 


to see itself, as it were, under analysis,—vo study iteelf 


exaggerates the violence of its prototype in the 
mother-country. Several causes have contributed to its forma- 
tion and its strength. The foremost is the exciusive policy pur- 
sued by Spain towards ber dependencies. While she extorts 
from all of them, and especially trom Cuba, a large annual 
revenue, she treats them less as subjects than as dependents. 
After taxing them for ber own immediate wants, she taxes them 
still further for the meintenance of large colonial establishments, 
which she fills, not with colonial, but with Spanish-born, officials. 
Thus the Spanish creole of humble birth and moderate fortane 
finds himself debarred from every prospect of bettering his con- 
dition, Without the capital to buy a plantation or to undertak 
a business, he bas no hupe of employment under the Crown, 
save in the most humble capacity. Not oaly is he affronted by 
the supercilious airs of Spanish officia's, and the contemptuous 
opulence of creole planters, but he is perpetually wounded by 
the self-assertion of aspiring mulattoes and liberated negroes. 
A further incentive of discontent is supplied by the locality and 
circumstances of his education. In many cases be has been 
brought up in the schools of Philadelphia or New York. There 
he has imbibed the usual lessons of American liberty, to which 
his Southern temperament gives an additional flavour of acridity 
and streogth. The sensitiveness of his own natore intensifies 
the effect of his lessons and bis experience. The passion for 
liberty which he imbibes from his American perceptors derives 
warmth from his impulsiveness as a Spaniard and his bamilia- 
tion as a colonist. He reads history, sees how colonies, sparsely 
inhabited by two millions of men, battled against the armies and 
threw off the authority of Great Britaio; and he asks himeelf it 
the same effort could not be made with the same results in his 
own colopy. He remembers that Spain once owned boundless 
tracts on the American continent, and that her empire is ex- 
tinguished for ever. He asks why Cuba should not win the 
same independence which Mexico, Chili, and Peru have won. 
He retaras to Cuba when his education is finished, to find no 
employment for his talents, or only such employment as he may 
sbare with mulattoes and liberated slaves. He is poorin a coun- 
try where subsistence is very dear ; and he is without a prospect 
of any except the very humblest career. He is slighted, or he 
thinks himeelf slighted, by the official staff which is maintained 
out of the resources of the colony, and still more by the military 
who defend it equally against internal revolt and external ag- 
gression. In America he has formed connexions with men whose 
sympathies with freedom do not preclude a propensi fili- 
bustering. He corresponds with them, and the main subject of 
this correspondence is the likelihood of effecting an invasion of 
his country with success, To such men as we have described, of 
whom there are many, a revolution likethat which has occurred 
in Spain brings hope and opportunity. Any revolution in the 
mother-country is likely to cause a revolution in the colony 
sooner or later. 

To persons who do not boast Spanish blood in their veins it 
may seem unaccountable that any people should exist who de- 








sire to reproduce anywhere, an on their native soil, 
the follies and the misgoverament the blics of Central 
America. Yet co it is; and men who would if ac- 


cused ot inability to distinguish between the sublime and the ri- 
diculous are heard mou’ 


in the same breath the giories of 
Washington and the exemples of Bolivia and Ecuador. It cer- 
tainly was not an un le speculatiom that, if the Guvern- 
ment was overttrned in Spain, it might also be upeet in Cuba. 
But, however reasonable it may have been, it has hitherto proved 
to be illusory. The Provisional Government of undis- 
mayed by the uncertainty which clouds the poli’ horizon of 


and | Madrid, bas not hesitated-to send a of to the 
Havana, The instinct chub ban hegiel ote comma nai 
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This result may almost certainly be avoided by ordinary 
energy. There is doubtless a compact body of poet, Bamcnen 
whom wounded vanity and disappointed hopes have made ar” 
Republicans, But there are many men of substance, pro- 
, and influence whom self-interest alone would euffice to re- 
faithful allegiance to Spain. Nor have the negroes any 
object in abetting the insurrection. There are many of them 
free, and, like the mulattoes, enjoying the profits of peaceful in- 
dustry. Slavery in the crop-time is hard in Cuba as it is else- 
is ostensibly that of Yankee supervisors 
masters ; and the Cuban slaves are acute 
enough to ealculate that their condition would not be substan- 
tially improved by a change which the domination of 
their tyrants. What with the conservatism of proprietors 
and the neutrality of the coloured races, it will indeed be 
Spanish soldiers are not able to hold Caba for 
on. If they are not, Spain will lose something more im- 
portant than Cuba by defeat; and what G t 
selects will be inaugurated amid the funereal eclemnities of a na- 
tional humiliation. 


THE ALBION. 


KINAHAN CORNWALLIS, Editor and Proprietor. 
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Summary of Foreign News. 

The news regarding the settlement of the Eastern Question 
is neither very abundant! nor very satisfactory. A dispatch, 
dated London, the 27th inst., says that Greece would probably 
give in its adhesion to the Protocol, but it was feared that its 
signature would be accompanied by reservations which could 
only tend to protract the difficulty with Turkey. The Viceroy 
of Egypt had offered the Sultan an army of 50,000 men and a 
fleet in the event of war. Admiral Hobart Pasha had sailed 
from the harbour of Syra, where he had been blockading the 
Erosis, the governor of the island having promised that the 
latter vessel would not be permitted to leave port. The 
Sublime Porte, in a Circular, denied the reports that had been 
extensively circulated to the effect that Turkey was arming 
heavily,as the Sultan confidently expected peace as the result 
of the Paris Conference. General Dix, American Minister at 
Paris, had declared, at a public banquet intthat city, that the 
cause of the Greeks was identical with the cause of liberty 
throughout the world, and he assured the people of Greece 
that they had the sympathy of America. 

We learn from Spain that the subject of the abolition of the 
slave-trade in the colonies is already engaging the serious 
attention of the government. A proposition, declaring all 
vessels engaged in this traffic as pirates, was under considera- 
tion, and would probably prevail. Regarding the Coming 
Monarch, it was rumoured that the cities of Seville and Cadiz 
had pronounced in favour of the Duke de Montpensier. Much 
excitement had been caused by the assassination of the Go- 
vernor of Burgos while taking an inventory of the valuables 
in the cathedral of that city, to which, in common with all 
libraries, archives, and works of art owned by the Church, 
the government laid claim. The Dean and Chapter of the 
Cathedrai had been imprisoned. The people violently de- 
nounced the Papal Nuncio, and the government had with- 
drawn its official recognition of his diplomatic powers. The 
reinforcements about to sail for Cuba had been instructed to 
land at Santiago de Cuba, in the south-eastern part of the 
island, which is much nearer to the insurrectionary district. 
Senor Rovero had been selected to preside over the new Con- 
stituent Cortes. In view of the prevention of such outrages 
as the Burgos assassination, the Provisional Government had 
issued a decree establishing the equality of religious sects 
before the law. 

The political news from England continues meagre. ‘The 
London Times, in a Jeading article on the financial statements 
of Messrs. McCulloch, Wells, and Washburne, says that if 
their ideas are accepted by the government, the people will 
place the United States bonds on a footing with those of 
Massachusets (which' bear gold interest). A meeting of in- 
fluential citizens had been held in Dublin, and resolutions 
adopted urging the government to pardon the Fenian con- 
victse. The directors of the Bank of Overend, Gurney, and 
Co. (Limited), had been held for trial in bonds of £20,000 
each, 


Recent news from Havana is of an exciting character, the 
lJong-smothered hostility between the Cuban and the Spanish 
factions having broken out into acts of violence. On the 25th 
inst., a serious riot occurred in front of a coffee-house near 
the Tacon Theatre, in which several Spaniards, government 
employees and army officers, were killed. Many prominent 
Cuban families, of revolutionary sympathies, were leaving the 
city, feating further disturbances. Among the killed during 
the riot was a well-known American photographer. The U. 8. 
Consul had claimed the body, and informed the Captain- 
General that if the Spanish authorities were unable to protect 
American citizens, his government would be compelled to 


3] gretting the recent bloodshed, and hoping that no further 


she | Southern Princes, and all seemed to be progressing favourably 





take that duty upon itself. The Captain-General replied, re- | same. Republicanism has but few friends; scarcely any, pro” 
bably, among those who have any stake in the country; and 
although the people are free, we feel assured that Spain will 
show to the world, what England has already for centuries 
shown, that freedom is not incompatible with Constitutional 


Monarchy. In the meanwhile, the example which Cromwell 
















































































trouble would occur. The news from the insurrection in the 
interior continued meagre. The Banco del Commercio had 
resumed business under an arrangement with its creditors, by 
which full payment of their claims was postponed. On 
account of the recent disturbances, the theatres and all other 
places of amusement‘in Havana had been closed. 

The news from South America is important. The Para- 
guayan army, although badly defeated at Viletta, took up 
@ strong position at Angostura; but the latest dispatches 
indicate that Angostura had also been captured by the 
Allies, and that Lopez, with the remainder of the army, had 
fled into the interior. He was still accompanied by the 
American Minister, General McMahon. 

From St. Domingo, the most important intelligence relates 
to the arrival of a London banker to conclude a loan of 
$2,000,000 with President Baez. The latter grants as a gua- 
rantee for the payment of the loan all the copper mines and 
coal mines at Samana, and the guano on the Island of Alta 
Vela. The contract was expected to be signed immediately, 
whereupon English vessels of war would at once proceed to 
Sumana and Alta)Vela. 

Farther intelligence trom Japan states that the Mikado had 
issued a proclamation announcing that peace reigned through- 
out the land. Aidsee justified his opposition to Satuma and the 


tainly not lessened, and, in the Cuban rebellion, she has 
shown more energy than has come from Madrid for many 
years ; so that we are still disciples of the faith that the day 
bas not yet come when Cuba shall be anything but a part of 
the Spanish dominion. For we are told that revolution is to 
make Spain more than ever powerful; if so, she will not be 
so ready to give up her foreign possessions. If, then, Cuba 
falls from the allegiance, revolution must be a failure; and 
that is a result which, in this case at any rate, we do not think 
will be realised. But there is a broad distinction between the 
revolution in Spain and the rebellion in Cuba,— the one is 
the resistance of a nation to a corrupt and tyrannical govern- 
ment; the other is the rebellion of a province protesting 
against any government whatever. The former must succeed, 
the latter must fail. And although, to some people, this may 
convey a disappointment, it is the best possible result of ex- 
isting difficulties, for the success of the revolution in Spain is 
the surest guarantee for the peace and prosperity of Cuba; 
and that, after all, is what every well-wisher of the island 
must chiefly desire. Universal peace is more profitable than 
to foment discord; and so we believe we are the true friends 
of both Greece and Spain, when, agreeing neither with Victor 
Hugo nor Mazzini, we express the hope, which we expect to 
see realised, that a pacific solution of all the questions affect- 
iog them is close at hand. 


for the Southern cause. The Northern Princes openly dis- 
avowed the conduct of Admiral Ennomatto in stormiog 
Hakodadi, and} the seizing of several of the Mikado’s vessels 
of war. There is no Northern army now in the field, and the 
Southerners are disbanding. The troops participating in the 
attack and capture of Hakodadi were under the supervision 
of European officers. The Southerners offered but little oppo 
sition. Admiral Ennomatto had issued stringent orders to 
seize and confiscate foreign vessels carrying troops and stores, 
owing to the many breaches of neutrality by foreign ships. 
The financial troubles of the Japanese Government were great. 
Paper money was freely issued. The foreign merchants re- 
siding in Yokohama had requested their respective Ministers 
to protest against the issue of paper money, unless the 
Government kept sufficient bullion on hand to redeem it at 
sight. 





The Burns’ Anniversary. 

On Monday, in this city and all over the United States, in 
the New Dominion, in the West Indies, in Australie, in India, 
in Egypt, in South Africa,—wherever, in fact, in any part of 
the world, British subjects have congregated, the one hundred 
and tenth birth-day of Robert Burns, the Scottish poet, was 
celebrated. It is an instructive fact that the demonstration 
this year, in this city and elsewhere, so far as accounts have 
reached us, have been on a scale of unusual magnificence, and 
more than ordinarily brilliant. What Thomas Carlyle said 
in 1828—that in proportion as the memory of Burns was re- 
moved by time from the accidental surroundings of bis own 
day, so would his merits shine, so would his great qualities 
reveal themselves—is becoming, year by year, more a visible 
fact. Side by side with some of the greatest sons of song, 
the Ayrshire poet has already taken his place, and it is not 
presumption to say that a century hence, his fame as a poet 
will be second to none but one or two, who, in unapproach- 
able greatness, must ever remain lofty and alone. The grow- 
ing tame of Burns is, no doubt, largely due to the rapid 
extension of the Anglo-Saxon races, and to the wor!d-spread- 
ing influence of the English tongue. The reputation of Burns 
is all the more wonderful when it is borne in mind that the 
language in which he wrote, and in which he must ever be 
read to be understood, is no longer the spoken language of 
any section of the British people. That he bas taken a firm 
hold of the Scottish heart, is not perhaps so much a matter of 
astonishment; but that he should be almost quite as much a 
favourite in England and in Ireland as in Scotland, and that 
in the United States of America, in the Provinces, and in 
Australia, his memory should be more honoured than that of 
apy other poet, can only be explained on the principle that 
there was some extraordinary power in the man, and that 
power is still breathed forth in his immortal verse. 

The memory of the poet is suggestive to us of another, and 
even greater, theme than his own individual greatness,—it 
reveals to us one of the many forces which are widening the 
dominion of British influence. We use the term “ British” in 
a larger sense than that in which it is ordinarily used. We 
use it to cover ‘not England, Scotland, and Ireland merely, 
but all other English-epeaking communities, wherever they 
may be found. In his recent work, entitled “ Greater 
Britain,” Mr. Wentworth Dilke very truthfully remarks that 
Britain has not only planted greater Englands across the 
seas, but that she has impoeed her institutions upon offshoots 
of Germany, of Scandinavia, and of Spain; and that through 
America, she is now speaking to the world. This is as well 
put as it is truthful and just. Take British influence away 
from the modern world, and what would it be? America! 
It would be without the§ United States and the Canadas. 
Asia! It would be without the light and the transforming 
influence of Hindostan. Africa! Where on that continent 
is there light or ferce which is not British in its origin, or 
which is not fed from British sources? Australasia! What 
is there in taose regions, which are destined to share with 
America the control of the Great Pacific, which » 
satin iis aeded Geer It is 
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The European Questions of the Day. 

Two revolutionists, whose power even for evil is infinitely 
small, have once again come to the surface. Victor Hugo 
has declared that Greece “ may count upon him”—whatever 
that may mean; and Mazzini has announced to some over- 
zealous Scotchman, in Glasgow, that he cannot count upon 
England—in the matter of the Spanish revolution. These 
are items of small importance in themselves; but they point 
to the two questions which are engaging the attention of 
Europe, and of most parts of the world. 

A fortnight ago, we confideatly predicted that the honest 
purpose of the Paris Conference was to maintain peace. We 
stood alone in the prediction, but, nevertheless, events proved 
that we were right. The Conference not only meant peace, 
but it secured it; so far, at least,as any such assembly of 
the nations could secure it under existing circumstances. 
Again,a week ago, we expressed our belief that Greece would 
not, single-handed, accept the chance of a war with Turkey; 
and we have still the same belief. Nevertheless, the most 
recent telegrams have seemed to militate against ‘this, and to 
indicate that King George’s Government is ready to go to 
avy extreme for the sake of——well, in truth, the sentence is 
not easily to be completed, for the object is beyond our appre- 
hension. As one of our London contemporaries says: “The 
statesmen of that country are acting as though they had lost 
their heads;” and there is but one explanation we can find 
for the conduct of the Greeks in the matter. This certainly 
must be premised, that the telegrams from Europe generally 
require confirmation ; but assuming that Greece is determined 
to resist the decision of the Conference, as report tells us it 
will, there can be very little doubt thas Russia is in the back- 
ground; and, in that case, an European war may be possible. 
For we cannot believe that Greece is so ignorant of the state 
of public feeling in Europe, or of the resolution of the Great 
Powers, as to defy the whole force of Turkey on its sole, un- 
supported, responsibility; but if such a thing can be, it is 
well to remember that in so doing she takes an entirely new 
place in Europe,—she repudiates, for ever, the protection of 
the Powers under whose guidance and help she has become 
what she is; and starts, without a spark of sympathy or 
support, on a career which places her once more at the mercy 
of any neighbour that msy choose to turn his ambition in that 
direction. Under either circumstances, therefore, it seems 
that, even with Victor Hugo’s countenance, Greece has very 
much to lose and very little to gain by further resistance to 
the Protocol. 

Spain is less within the circle of European politics than 
Greece. Forty years have changed things; and sixty years 
have changed them even more. We know of no question or 
interest in Europe which can be affected by any decision 
which the Spaniards can come to as to their future form of 
government. On this side of the Atlantic, some people; are 
growing excited that Spain should not now become a Re- 
public, and that the rebellion ia Cuba should be unsuccessful , 
but wecan offer no comfort to those people. Spain is at least 
monarchical ; and though a degenerate Court, and a more de- 
generate Queen, have been witnessed there, till naught but 





nationalities have almost equal reason to be proud. 
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land, and Scotland, and Ireland’s sons all over the world, is 
@ growing proof of a common sympathy and 8 common 


pride. 
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well they should know what is being done under the plea of ad- | Whalen will therefore probabl the penalty 
vancing science and art in this city, and how much interest is| the day fixed for his can vue 11th a — x 
being felt by the clergy in their temporal as well as in their spi- | prieve should be granted by vice-regal authority. In refe 
ritual welfare. Then, when the time shall arrive that those | to the facts elicited in this long-contested case, it is difficult to 
reverend gentlemen grow to be the truthful expounders either | see on what ground these protracted and fruitless delays have 
of anything practical in politics or of the views of any but/| been predicated. The evidence of the guilt of the prisoner is 
the most diminutive body of Americans themselves, we will | certainly as strong as that on which the majority of criminals are 
assuredly give them information. executed, albeit only circumstantial. There are but few murders 
that are actually witnessed by third parties, and this fact has 
led to the study and development of the science of circumstantial 
evidence by the legal profession to such an extent that it is now 
difficult for the criminal to escape even when the traces of hig 
guilt are faint and incomplete. The assassination 
of Mr. McGee, however, was not of this class. The evidence 
of the crime, though at first entirely wanting, 
subsequently terminated in the most satisfactory proof, Wecan 
assign no cause, therefore, for the exercise of any particular cle- 
mency in the murderer’s behalf, and we doubt whether any such 
will be shown. -It is meet, too, that the darkest deed that has 
thus far stained Canadian annals should be terribly expiated. 
Whatever mistaken sympathy may be felt for the criminal should 
therefore, give place to the conviction that the dread vengeance of 
the law for bloodshed is, in this instance, justly visited upon the 
wretched author of the crime. A life, valuable to the State, and 
the world, has gone out in darkness, and it is fit that the ex- 
pression of public horror and detestation of the deed should not 
be weakened by a mistaken clemency, or by further attempts at 
turning aside the sentence of the highest courts of the land at 
tae moment of its execution. 



















































































































































Clerical Politicians. 

It must often have occurred to many besides ourselves that 
if minister of religion is honest in doing his duty fully 
and to the extent of his ability, there is ample room in this 
world, for the exercise of any talent he may possess, in the 
calling to which he has applied himself; and no need there- 
fore for him to wander out of it into the spheres of action of 
people who do not ask to be thought reverend. 

But in practice it seems otherwise—for some of the most 
enthusiastic politicians, or political speakers, in all parts of 
the world, are to be found among ministers of religion. Not 
that they are always sound political economists—or, let us 
hope, true prophets, for occasionally they wander away into 
somewhat eccentric courses. 

‘At the meeting which was held in the Cooper Institute the 
other day—to express sympathy with the rebellion in Crete— 
this point was remarkably illustrated. The speakers were 
all more or less reverend, and, as might be expected, their po- 
litical opinions were in like manner more or less eccentric.— 
We cannot notice all the wonderful things that we heard, nor 
do we mean to comment upon the apparent inconsistency of 
holding a meeting to sympathize with a cause that was at the 
time defunct ; neither will we now occupy space by dwelling 
upon the scandal of ministers of religion combining to 
foment rebellion in a foreign land, while those same ministers 
only the other day were among the loude:t to rant and rave 
about the slightest evidence, real or imaginary, of foreign sym- 
pathy with the rebellion in their own. Our purpose is to 
confine ourselves to one only of the texts propounded by these 
reverend orators; whom, however, we decline to accept as 
exponents of American opinion. 

“ We live,” said one of these most learned and political di- 
vines, “ in the days of the resurrection of nations. We have 
seen the resurrection of Italy and shall soon see the re- 
surrection of Rome. We will” (sic) “ by God’s blessing, see 
the resurrection of Greece ; and believing, as we all do, in the 
present decadence of England, so we must also believe in its 
resurrection—not certainly in the islands called Great Britain, 
but in New England, and in that part of the world which we 
call the United States.” Of course such a patriotic prophecy 
could not be uttered in the Cooper Institute without being re- 
sponded to with a round of vigorous applause; and the au 
dience did applaud it vociferously. As, therefore, it gave ea- 
tisfaction even to a few, we are quite sure that no English- 
man would desire that it had not been said. On thecontrary, 
as it hurts nobody and pleases some, we must all hope that the 
decadence of England may long last as a toy to gratify the 
denizens of the Cooper Union, “for the advancement of aci- 
ence and arts.” 

Bat let us see how this pretty little project is to be brought 
about, orrather consummated. Theconsideration may be of 
practical use to some of our readers—to laugh at, if nothing 
more. Now the British Empire is a big place—this must be 
altered. And here is the plan suggested. Gibraltar is to 
be ceded to Spain; Heligoland to Germany ; and the Channel 
Islands to France. Malta shall belong to Greece—“ resur- 
rected” Greece, we suppose. British India, including Ceylon, 
must be given up to native princes, on the principles of na- 
tionality and religion. Aden, Sarawak, Labuan, Chusap, 
Singapore, etc., shall be grand commercial stations under a 
new protectorate. Australia must declare her independence 
and be forced into becoming a Federal Republic. The British 
West Indies can be swallowed up by General Grant; and 
Canada must likewise yield to the same capacious maw. The 
Cape of Good Hope presents some difficulties ; but that, un- 
der enlightened guidance, might be transformed into a Negro 
Republic, The British fleet might then be burned in Dublin 
Bay by direction of the newly-elected Irish President ; who, 
under the protection of the United States of the rest of 
the world, would decree that no Englisbmen should hold pro- 
perty in their own country,nor worship any god but the 
Pope, nor be employed in any other way than in the service 
of such persons as the new Irish President;should in his wis 
dom and justice decree, By the time these little matters are 
attended to in the manner approved by the reverend politi- 
clans of the New York Cooper Institute for the advancement 
of science and art, it is confidently anticipated that England wil) 
be humiliated to their satisfaction, and her decadence nearly 
completed. By that time it is probably further hoped 
that some enterprising individual will bave taken out a 
patent for abolishing the island now called Great Britain; 
and for altering in any other way that may be designed the 
configuration of the earth’s surface. These same reverend 
gentlemen of the Cooper Union—if alive, as they confidently 
expect to be—will then beable to look back complacently 
upon their prophecy in New York, and begin anew to prac- 
tice Christianity in some other direction. 

It is a grand project ; a project worthy in fact of the great- 
est minds; but the reverend statesmen who migrate from 
Brooklyn and other localities to harangue the denizens of 
the Cooper Institute have great minds, wonderful minds; 
and England must not treat them too lightly. Neither must 
Canada. For Uanadian interests are involved, and the peo- 
ple of the Dominion may, when they least expect it, find 
themselves called upon by some of the presiding authorities 
at the Cooper Union, to decide forthwith upon helping to pay | trial, four arguing in favour and six against granting a new 
the American debt, and in all other respects sharing in the/ trial. The prisoner’s counsel applied for leave to appeal to the 
privileges of increasing responsibility. We do not wish to | Privy Council of England, but, after consultation, the Court de. 
alarm our northern friends, nor to elevate their hopes, but it is | cided that it had no right or power to grant the permission. 





International Yachting. 

That there has been a decided advance in yacht-building in 
England since the America gained her victory round the Isle 
of Wight, the msjority of American yachtsmen are probably 
not aware, After this famous race, the great mistake made 
in England was in copying the America too faithfully, for 
although the latter had striking and unmistakeable advan- 
tages, it wassoon discovered that vessels of large beam and 
shallow draught of water, however fine their lines, were no 
match, in weatherly qualities, for those which were of deep 
draught and had equally sharp lines. The result was that 

bh ‘8 were modelled,r delled, and experimented upon 
in rig, until it was incontestibly decided that the nearer a 
schooner approached, in model and rig, toa cutter of the new 
school, the more she would be distinguished for weatherly 
qualities, A complaint is made that euch yachts require an 
abnormal quantity of ballast ; but it is asserted, on good autho- 
rity, that English builders have alighted on the right qualities 
for windward sailing, and it would be difficult to prove that 
dish-bottomed American vessels are better sea-boats than the 
narrower-beamed and heavier-ballasted yachts of England,such 
as the Blue Bell, Cambria, Egeria, or Aline. Besides these 
craft of the latest fashion, the English have a famous schooner 
that, in many respects, resembles those of American build, 
though she draws more water than they generally do, and 
has a much more powerful bow. We refer to the Alarm,a 
vessel that is generally looked upon in England as the fastest 
English schooner afloat. Concerning her greater speed “on 
a reach,” there can be no doubt; but whether or not shecould 
successfully turn in moderate all-sail weather against the 
other crack schooners, there has been no opportunity of judg- 
ing. It is believed, however, that she could. The general 
opinion amongst English yachtsmen appears to be aguinst 
ocean racing, and the owner of the Phantom does not seem 
anxious to participate in the solitary grandeur of an Atlantic 
match, as his vessel is much smaller than the English schooner ; 
but he promises to run the gauntlet with the Cambria in 
American watere. We anticipate satisfactory results from 
the latter contest, and we trust that such a limited course will 
be choseri, coupled with certain conditions of weather, as to 
avoid “ fluking” as far as possible. Nothing could have been 
more satisfactory than the course and weather (a seven-knot 
breeze) stipulated by the America when she sailed against the 
Titania in 1851, and the Sevriage in 1852; and if the Cambria 
be simliarly favoured, the most exacting and patriotic of 
English yachtsmen cannot complain, whatever the result 
may be. 








The new treaty between Great Britain and China, which is 
favourably spoken of by the English Prese, declares the binding 
force of the stipulations of existing treaties; that all negotia- 
tions shall be conducted with the central government at Pekin 
and that when any difficulties arise they shall be referred to the 
Home Government for consideration. These two latter 
points are of the greatest importance. For years England has 
been repregented at the Court of Pekin, and, as far as diplomatie 
arrangements can insure the regular and methodical conduct of 
business, China is in the same position with regard to Great Bri- 
tain asany European State. Yet the instinct of consuls and mer- 
chants and naval officers is to settle matters in the old high-handed 
way. The first impulse of an offended missionary, or an irasci- 
ble commander, is that the British authorities that may happen 
to be on the station shall take up the dispute, and at once demand 
a settlement from the nearest official, What may be the positicn 
of this official, what may be his responsibility for the alleged 
offence, his power to punish for it, or prevent a renewal of it 
seems never to be considered. According to the received ‘ee 
ditions, every town must be beld responsible for the acts of any 
one who lives in it, or near it, anc any British officer has the 
right of applying the available force of England _to obtain what 
in the opinion of the European community, is s fitting eatisfac- 
tion. Even the assent offthe British Minister at Pekin seems to 
be thought hardly necessary, it being taken for granted that he 
will cee with pleasure the zeal and promptness of his country- 
men. If our account of the new Treaty be correct, it will not 
be any longer in the power even of the British representative to 
commence hostilities against the Empire, or any part of it, If 
any difference arice it shall first be laid by the Minister before 
the Pekin government, and if satisfaction be not obtained, the 
Minister shall refer it home to Her Majesty's government, If 
these stipulations be confirmed and observed, we shall at least 
get rid of the abuse of local war—the power of any commander 
to avt on his own judgment, and enter on hostilities which may 
not only be unjust in themselves, but may involve his country in 
serious trouble. The naval officer, who!is always appesring be- 
fore some seaport to demand satisfaction s bout some matter which 
people at home have never heard of, is the representative of a 
spirited, but not over wise, nor always successful, bearing to- 
wards foreign nations. His occupation will soon be gone. It 
will not take four months, as formerly, for the Home Govern- 
ment to communicate with China, or the western coast of the 
new world, and aithough a Chinese, ora Mexican governor may 
be as provoking as heretofore, the Queen’s servants, civil, mili- 
tary, or naval, will have to await her orders, instead of chastis- 
ing the offender on their own account. 


The Gold Question and Resumption. 

An article on the gold question, by Victor Bossuet, in the 
last number of the Reoue des Deux Mondes, has attracted con 
siderable attention on this side of the Atlantic. The writer 
argues very correctly that gold has a changeable value, and 
that its purchasing power is much smaller now than it was 
before the gold discoveries in California and Australia ia- 
creased the aggregate supply of the world to the extent of 
thirty per cent. There is no doubt that if the supply of gold 
goes on increasing, a8 in all human probability it will, its 
value in the course of time will diminish in relation to that 
of other commodities, for gold is dependent mainly for its 
value upon the labour which it represents, and its scarcity 
compared with other metals. This depreciation, if we may 
so term it, of the value of gold will tend to facilitate, in a 
limited degree, the return to specie payments in this country, 
and the longer the time of resumption is postponed the less 
the real value of the gold dollar, measured by its purchasing 
power, is likely to be. 

This, however, furnishes no sound argument against re- 
sumption at the earliest practicable period, for while the pro- 
bable decrease in the purchasing power of gold within the 
next ten years will be very trifling, the material interests de- 
pendent upon & stable currency are of great magnitude ; but, 
at the same time, that apathy with respect to resumption is 
guarded agai bringing about the desired 
result should be avoided with equal care, for a violent com- 
mercial revulsion would inevitably attend premature resump- 
tion. We have a prominent historical example bearing upon 
this point in the case of England between 1815 and 1823, and 
it should not be lost upon this country. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Whalen, or rather Whalen’s Counsel, has struggled manfully 
to prevent the law from taking its course in his case, Appeals, 
postponements,demurrers, reviews, and other embarrassing tech- 
nicalities provided by the Law to hamper its own action, have 
been resorted to in vain, and on tue 22nd inst. the court of last 
regort so far as Canada is concerned—that of Error and Appeals 
—decided finally against the prisoner. Ten judges delivered 
elaborate opinions, going over the entire ground covered in the 





Financial, Commercial, any 
Statistical. 


Watt Sraezr, Farrar Evanre, Jan. 29, 1969; 
Speculation for a rise still continues to make 

Stock Exchange, notwithstanding that Wall Sustit hab bones 
distrustful of the current high prices, and that the railway share 
market is wholly unsupported by the outside public. The secret 
of the great strength of ths latter market lies in the ability and 
the anxiety of the cliques to sustain it with a view to selling out, 

and they can only accomplish this by keeping up the present arti. 
ficial buoyancy. The experience of the past admonishes thore 
who speculate in stocks to be careful, for prices have now reached 
a point of inflation where there is imminent danger of a violent 
reaction, and yet it is within the power of the cliques to further 
inflate prices, provided no unforeseen event occurs to change the 
current of specalation ; but it is proverbir! that something always 
does occur sooner or later to frustrate the best laid plans and 
precipitate panics. At present mci: tary influences are in favour 
of the bulls, Currency has becn r-turning from the West for 
some weeks past, and the dome ic exchanges are still in favour 
of this city, the South excepted, and before long there 
will be a return flow from 


continue to gain in legal-tender notes, and their loanable 
resources are correspondingly augmented. Loans returnable on 
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call om stock collaterals are made freely at six and seven per 
cent., and the best grade of commerejal paper is negotiated with- 
Out difficulty at the legal rate. 

The Western railway shares attract more attention than the 
others and Kock Island, Michigan Southern, Fort Wayne and 
Chicago, and Northwestern have been particularly strong and 


active. At the seme time New York Central maintains the ad. | of the city trom all sources, $285,600. Now the value of assessed 


vance of the last few weeks, and Commodore Vanderbilt and the 
Erie party are understood to be acting in concert—a theory 
which is supported by the tion of legal hostilities between 





them in the courts, and the fact that both are “ bulling ” the | of the note circulation of the banks of Ontario and Quebec, to 
market. Erie, bowever, remains steady end inactive at about the extent of about $550,000. The deposits bearing interest de- 
8834, but it will be contrary to its antecedents if before long it is oants 3600.0 o, while those not bearing interest i d $1, 
not eudjected to the same kind of manipulation as that which 50),000 The discounts were reduced nearly balfa million, but 
took the street by surprise last autumn, and it would not be sur- in the items of account there were no material changes, 

The provincial notes in circulation on the 6th of January paya-| and other funds. 


prising if it began to rise after the rest of the market begins to 


fall. Government securities have been witheut epeculative ani4 ble at Montreal amounted to $3,008,957; at Toronto $1,012,043 ; 
jon, and prices have not improved, although the market has | at Halifax $297,000, making a total of $4,318,000. The specie held 
against them at Montreal was on the same date $450 0v0, at To- 
The gold market has shown much firmness, notwithstanding | Tonto $150,000, and at Halifax $59,400, making an aggregate of 
the less threatening aspect of tbe Greco-Turkish question, and the $259,400, while the debentures held by the Receiver General un 
fluctuations have been from 13614 to 18634. The rates of foreign der the Provincial Note act amounted to $3,000,000. 
The return of Canadian railway receipts for 18’8 shows an in- | an aggregate of $157,695,825; and during the war this was in- 
creased to $218,307,4%9, which sum has since been reduced to 
$157,118, 103, 


a very steady tone. 


exchange were likewise firm on the batis of 1099¢ @ 9 for prime, 


bankers bills on England at sixty days, and 1101¢ @ % at three | Crease of about half a million of dollars over the preceding year. 
days. It is noticeable, too, that four-filths of this amount has been on 

Although the various markets outside of Wall street are rather | the Grand Trunk Railway, though it only controls a little more 
quiet, and there is diminished buoyancy and activity in dry than half the railway mileage of the Dominion. Its total receipts 
goods, there is a general expectation that the spring trade will be | for 1567 were 36,506,966 ; for 1868, $6,006,023, an increase of $400,- 
prosperous. Inland navigation, it is supposed, will open early, 943. On the Great Western there has been a slight falling off, 
owing to the mildness of the winter, and this will undoubtedly | the figures being $3,710,221 last year, sgainst $3,725,169 in the 
stimulate activity in several important branches of business, In| Year previous. The St. Lawrence and Ottawa Railway shows 


ports, $15,583,176 ; making together $43,960,298, The number of 
sedgoing vessels entered inwards in 1896 was 232, with an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 69,962 tons; in 1867 the number was 399, with a 
tonnege of 185,354 tons. Upwards of $1,000,000 have been spent 
in building in Montreal in the year 1868. In 1856 the value of 
assessed property was but little over $25,000,000, and the revenue 


Property is computed at nearly $100,000,000, and the city’s re- 
venue has increase? to upwards of $700,000. 
During the month of December there was a further contraction 


Michigan—Debt in 1861, $2,388,842; November, 1866, $3,979,921 
November, 1868, $3,651,078. Reduction, $328,842. 

Ilinois—Debt in 1861, $10,277,161 ; 1865,$11,178,564; November, 
1868, $5,988,453. Reduction, $5,190,111. 
Wisconsin—Debt in 1861, $100,000; 1865, $2,692,647 ; November, 
1868, $2,252,000. Reduction, $440,487. 
Minnesota, in 1861, had a debt of $250,000, which was in- 
creased to $450,000, of which*in 1868, there was outstanding 
$300,000. 
Towa is out of debt. 
Missouri’s debt in 1860, $24,734,000; January, 1865, $37,000,000 , 
October, 1868, $20,557,000. Reduction, $16,433,000. The state holds 





Ll 1 bonds for $3,000,000 of the debt. 
Kentucky, in 1865, owed $5,254,346, which is now reduced to 


$8,619,000, The debt unpaid is held by the St ‘te in trust for schoo, 


The debt of Kansas is about $1,000,000, 
Nebraska is out of debt. 


California, in 1865, owed $5,290,640, Expended for the war 


$2,807,353; now owes $4,695,500; discharged and paid off, $3.. 
802,500, 


The States which were not in rebellion in January, 1861, owed 


This present indebtedness includes over $5,000,000 incurred 


by Massachusetts for special internal improvements during 
the last few years. 








sMusic. 


The musical season languishes. It is true that the two opera 





dry goods there has been less doing than there was last week, $117,471 last year, against $105,410 in 1967, an increase of $12,061. 
but prices are well sustained, notwithstanding that mauufactur- | Upon the whole the returns show s steady progress in railway 
ers of domestic cotton fabrics are more disposed to sell then pre- | *aflic, the total amount for 1868 being $12,391,909, against $11,- 
viously. The steadiness of the raw material at a decline of | 9¥1,467 for 1867. ee 

le. @ 13¢e. per pound from the highest quotations of the month, Some of the French financial journals have reeapitulated the de- 
however, and the somewhat limited ttocks now on hand make mands of capital for new undertakings of differeat kinds that were 
holders confident, and. hence there is little or no disposition to made on the Paris market in the course of 1868; but their recapitula- 
tions are marked with the strange looseness which French writers 


bouffe companies continue to sedulously cultivate that Parisian 
exotic, but the long series of first-class concerts and oratorios, 
which have been marked features of the two past seasons, are dis- 
tinguished by their absence. We have had scarcely half a dozen 
entertainments thus far of a character that have merited the at- 
tention of amateurs, and the season is already far advanced. This . 
fact, however significant it may be considered, does not cause 
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press sales below the market. The heavy Western demand has 
not yet set in, and there is no reason to believe that the South 
has been oversold because the high prices which the planters 
have received for their cotton bave placed them in a position to 
become larger buyers of manufactures than would have other- 
wise been the case. The demand for cotton from spinners has 
been moderat«ly active, owing to the enquiry for goods at remu- 
nerative prices, and this bas ged speculative purch 

a considerable extent. The staple is coming forward to the 
Southern ports slowly, owing to the bad condition of the roads, 
and the export movement is moderate. The stock at all the ports, 
according to the latest advices, was 315,400 bales, while the re- 
ceipts since the Ist of September have been about 1,420,000 bales. 
In breadstuffs there has been increased firmness and activity, 
spring wheat and the higher grades of flour being in improved 
demand. In other parts of tbe country trade is reported equal 
to the average at this season. 

The iutermal revenue receipts of the United &tates in 1568 fell 
$74,739,910 below those of 1967. the aggregate being $11,150,504 
in 1868 against $265,920,474 in 1867. 

Several attempts have been made to estimate the amount of 
gold coin ia circulation in the United Kingdom. ‘he latest has 
reeently been completed by Mr. Stanley Jevons, Professor of Po- 
litieal Economy in Owen’s College, Manchester. He began with 
inquiring into the composition of the gold currency as regards 
age, and obtained from bankers and others in more than 200 
places an account of the date of a number of sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns received inthe ordinary course of business. This 
kind of census was extended over one-sixth of a million of coins, 
and enabled Mr. Jevons to arrive at results which may be briefly 
stated as follows .—Of every 100,000 sovereigns and balf-sover- 
eigns in circulation, 207 sovereigns and 523 half sovereigns were 
coined before 1820; 7,402 sovereigns and 1,303 half-sovereigns 
from 1820 to 1829; 6,979 sovereigns and 1,141 half-sovereigns 1330 
to 1839; 16,935 sovereigns and 15,302 half sovereigns, 1840 to 
1849 ; 23,612 sovereigns and 40,060 half-severeigns, 1550 to 1859; 
88,246 sovereigns and 39,593 half-sovereigns, 1860 to 1867; and 
1,6:9 sovi reigns and 1078 half-sovereigns are Australian coins. 
The returns showed that, on an average, out of every 100,000 
sovereigns in circulation 18,671 bear the dates of 1863 or 1864; 
and therefore we may say that the whole circulation of sover- 
eigns is 5.356 times as great as the number of sovereigns of these 
dates in the hands of the public. We know that the whole num- 
ber of sovereigns coined in those two years was 14,578,000. In 
March last, when the enumeration was made, 600,000 of them 
were still in the Bank of England unissued ; therefore the num- 
ber with the public could not exceed 14 millions, and as the 
whole circulation is 53¢ times the number of sovereigns of these 
two years, it is thus ascertained not to exceed 75 millions. A 
similar calculation shows that the number of half sovereigns can- 
not be eoncelved as exceeding 24 millions. Mr. Jevons then 

to make the best estimate he ean of the number exported 

and the number melted down, and comes to the conclusion that 
the gold circulation cannot exceed £30,000,000—namely, sover- 
in circulation, £64,500,000; coined but not yet dietributed 

[in March, 1863], £3,500,000; half-sovereigns, £12,000,000. Bya 
more limited and rough investigation of the dates of ehillings in 
circulation, he estimates that out of a total silver coinage of 
£19,500,000 issued since 1816, there remains in use about £14,- 
000,000. The copper coinage is known to be almost exactly 
£1,000,000 sterling in nominal value. To find the aggregate of 
the circulating medium of the United Kingdom, gold and bank 
notes, there is added bullion in the Bank of England £15,000,. 
000 ; notes iesued by the Bank of England on security, £15,000,- 
000; English bankers’ note issues beyond the estimated amount 
of specie held in reserve to guarantee them, £3,500,000; ditto 





on such matters think allowable. Thus whilst cne journal sets 
down the sum sclicited for French railways at 300,000,000f., 


another writes it at 150,000,000f.; and whilst one paper takes in 
several Belgian and other foreign affairs, another excludes them 
altogether. Atarough calculation we may perhaps say that Paris 
was called on to supply altogether about 1,500,000 000f — 
£60,000,000 in our money. As to the portion thereof actually 
contributed we have‘bo precise details, the companies and foreign 
Governments making tie demands not having always seen fit to 
announce the amounts obtained. But no doubt a large part, and 
probably the greater part, of the 1,500,000,000f. was netted. In 
the demand the French Government figared for 450,500,000f, for 
its last new loan, and among the other applicants were the Hun- 
garian, Egyptian, and Italian Governments (the latter for the To- 
bacco affair], the Suez Canal Company, the North-West of Aus- 
tri Railway Compapy, the Frenck Traneatlantic Company. 
several other companies, French or foreign, and finally the French 
railways. These latter keep up a con'inuous sale of obligations 
for the execution of secondary lines, and it is only when their 
annual reports are published that the public is permitted to see 
the number they have disposed of in a given year 

The negotiations between the Turkish Government and the 
Société Génér_le relative to a new loan are to be resumed by 
Douad Pasha, Minister of Public Works in Turkey, who has been 
ordered to Paris for the purpose. It is believed that the Porte 
wants to get 150,000,000f. to 200,000,000f, but it is not thought 
likely that the Societe will consent to go beyond 100,000 000f. or 
125,000 GOOF. 

A sensible improvement was noticeable in the ten months end- 
irg October 31 last year, in the value of exports from the United 
Kingdom to the Australian Colonies, the total for the period 
being £9,372,801, as compared with £7,570,213 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1867, and £11,216,184 in the corresponding period of 
1866. The exports to Western Australia to Oct. 31 last year, 
were valued at £91,452, against £67,944 in the corresponding 
period of 1867; to Sou h Australia, £982,270, against £731,497 ; 
te Victoria, £4,317,287, against £3,492,852; to New South Wales, 
£2,233,953, against £1,595,024; to Queensland, £317,354, against 
225,229; to Tasmania, £161,010, against £186,910; ond New Zea- 
land, £1,269,565, against £1,272,757. 


Mr. Wells, the special C issi of the R e, in his re- 


indehtad. 





the sligatest surprise to the careful observer of local musical mat- 
ters. Itis but natural that managers should feel disinclined to 
engage in a style of entertainment that ‘proved so disastrous to 


our most enterprising concert entreprenneur last season, com 


pelling 
him to abandon the field. Never were the public vouchsafed a 
better class of concerts than last season, and never bave the latter 
been less successful. As to the cause of this indifference on the 
part of the concert-going public, we do not care to enquire; 
tuflice it to record the fact and its natural effect upon the present 
season. We are now reduced to the Philharmonic and Theo. 
Thomas’ Symphony Concerts, so far as a regular series is con- 
cerned, and to such other occasional entertainmente—such as the 
Parepa-Kosa aud Ole Bull concerts—as chance may throw in our 
way. It is possible that this forced abstinence may have the whole- 
some effect of a tonic upon the sated appetite of the musical pub- 
lic. The last concert of tbis character was a benefit-concert in 
behalf of “ The Ladies Society for Widows and Orphans,” at which 
the Baroness von Barndorf; Mme. Gazzaniga; Mr. Ole Bull; 
Mr F. von Inten, pianist ; Mr William Candidus, tenor; and Mr. 
Fred. Steins, baritone, appeared. The concert took place at 
Steinway Hall, on the 28th inst, At the Grand Opera House 
[lately Pike's], the Perichole will be withdrawn ter next week, 
notwithstanding its success, to admit the production of 
aux Enfers, Last evening was assigned for the benefit of that Pet 
of the Public, Mile. Irma, when La Perichole was to be preceded 
by the third act of the T’rovatore, giving the fair beneficiaire an op- 
portunity of mskiog a brief excursion into the domains of the 
lyric drama. On Tuesday next the “ Ladies Hebrew Benevolent 
Society” will take a benefit at this house. To-day the usual 
Perichole matinee will be given to accommodate West-enders. At 
the French theatre L'Ocit Creve will be withdrawn after to-day, 
the production Lecocy’s Fleur de The being announced for Mon- 
day evening. L’ Ocil Creve bas not been a success, notwithstanding 
the liberal style in which it has been placed upon the stage. The 
music, although carefully written in opera bouffe style, and pos. 
sessing real merit, lacked the dashing abandon of Offenbach’'s 
works, to which the local public had been accustomed. Le Fleur 
de The being more rollicking and sensational, and admitting 
greater spectacular display, will probably readily fix the public 
i Mr. Grau , in the usual advertisement style, 
that the new opera will be produced “on a scale of extraordinary 











cent report furnishes the following particulars of the 
ness of the several Eastern, Middle and Border States, before, 
during, and since the war:— 

Maine—Debt 1:61, $599.500; December 31, 1965, $5,164,600; 
December 31, 1868, $5,050,500. Reduction in three years, 
$111,000, 

New Hampshire—Debt in 1861, $31,663 ; June 1, 1866, $4,002,070 ; 
June 1, 1868, $3 487,412. Reduction, $514,653. 

Vermont—No debt in 1861; in 1865, $1,650,000; in November, 
1868, $1,168,000. Reduction, $482,000. 

Massachusetts—No debt in 1861; 1865, $4,254,864; 1867, 
$11,092,509; November, 1868, $13,.63,672. Increase since 1865, 
$5,500,000. 

Rhode Island—No debt in 1861; 1865, $4,000,000; November, 
1968, $3,140,000. Reduction $859,000. 

Connecticut—No debt in 1561; im 1865, $10,400,000; in Decem- 
ber, 1£68, $8,135,500. Reduction, $2,264 500. 

New York—September 30, 1860, $34,182,975 ; 1865, $49,688,639 ; 
September, 1868, $14,963,786. Keduction $4,618,753. Unap- 
plied belances in the sinking fund would reduce the debt to 
$38,864,448. 

New Jersey—1860, $104,000 ; November, 1865, $3,018,850 ; Novem. 
per, 1868, $2,219,606. Reduction, $709,102. 

Pennsylvania—November, 1860, $37,964,602 ; 1861 62, $40,575,420 
N ber, 1868, $32,799,786. Reduction, $7,776,634. 





Scotch and Irish, £5,500, 000—making the total circulating medi- 
um £134,000,000. 

In 1822 the population of Montreal was not more than 20,000; 
jn 1858 it had advanced to 75,000; and it is now computed at 
about 140,000 souls. But the increase in the number of imbabit- 
ants is. as nothing when compared with the increase in the wealth 
and commerce of Montres!. In 1856 the value of the imports was 
$16,144,696; and of the exports, $3,825,564; making together 


Delaware—No debt in 18(0; in 1867 the debt was $1,242,000 ; 
December, 1868, $605,600. Reduction, $636,150 

Maryland holds productive mortgages and liens to the fal 
amount of her debt 

Ohio—Debt in 1860, $14,250,173 ; 1865, $13,000,582 ; 1868, $10,529, 
675. Reduction since the war, $2,530,906. 

Indiana—Debt in 1961, $7,770,233; in 1864, $8,687,960 ; ia 1868, 





$19,970,260, Jn 1967 the imports reached $28,378,117; and theex- 


magnili , lar surpassing avy producti yet attempted.” 
Making all allowance, however, for bombast, there is little doubt 
that the management proposes to make ‘“* The Tea Flower” suffi- 
ciently attractive to hold the etage for the remainder of the 
season. We have received from Messrs, C. H. Diteon and Co, 
No. 711 Broadway, another instal t of their opera bouffe publica- 
tions, including several arrangements of Les Bavards and Le 
Perichole. Of the former we havea polka, galop, and waltz, ar- 
ranged by Mr. J. 8. Knight. Of the latter we have “ Perichole’s 
Letter” and Aujac’s well-known air, “Those Merry Dames.” 
Owing to the inability of the Messrs. Ditson to odtain the score 
of the Perichole—now the private property of the proprietor of the 
Grand Opera House—they have as yet been unable to give their 
patrons apy potpourri of all the airs, They also publish a set of 
“ Lancers,” and two of the best airs of the opera from Les Ba- 
vards—C'est L’ Espagne and Partout on Chercherait en Vain—the 
comic duo between the alcade and the sheriff, which is invariably 
encored. The same house alsosend us “ The Velocipede Galop,” 
by Henry B. Hart, which, although within the ability of the most 
ordinary player, is spirited, melodious, and well worth a place in 
a lady’s album; the “8 de and Gend ’ Duet,” from 
Genvii a very effective arrang t of these popular airs, by 
Mr. Wels ; ‘‘ Cheerfulness,” “ waltz-rondo,” a not very successful 
arrangement from Gumbert, by Charles E. Pratt; “ Derniere 
Amour,” by J. N. Pattison, a plaintive composition of much 
beauty, with a pleasing melody very effectively treated, one of 
Mr. Pattison’s best contributions to the music of the drawing- 
room ; “The Bells Go a-Ringing fer Sarah,” by C. H. Hunt, the 
well known London comic song, made familiar here by its intro 
daction in the burlesque of “Ixion.” It shonld be remembered 
that the Messrs. Ditson also publish a comprehensive Potpourri 
of the Fleur de The, which will doubtless be in demand afier its 














$3,101,587. ReGuction, $5,586,378. 


production on Monday next. 
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appear. New York and Brooklyn paid last year nearly $3,000,000 
for their theatrical and operatic amusements, The exact 
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On Monday evening a large audience composed of the elite of 
journalistic, dramatic, literary and artistic circles, supported by & 
generous deputation from the ultra-fashionable world, gathered 
within Mr. Brougham’s luxurious theatre, which has just 
been completed in the rear of the Fifth Avenue Hotel. On the 
Saturday evening previ a number of the members of the Press, 
and other invited guests, viewed the new edifice at their leisure. 
It is a very cosy little resort, although necessarily somewhat con- 
tracted. The sides of the orchestra and dress-circle are lined with 
mirrors, giving a very cheerfal and pleasing effect. The house is 
well seated and very luxuriously upholetered—the entire interior 
appointments being of a character that would almost make the or- 
dinary theatre goer coatent to sit out the most stupid play for the 
sake of being so comfortably housed. The diminutiveness of this 
new temple of the drama and the air of home comfort that per- 
vades it, makes Mr. Brougham’s present abiding-place the most 
attractivé theatre in the metropolis. The programme on Monday 
consisted of “Better Late Than Never” and “A Dramatic Re- 
view for 1868,’ both by the Lessee himself. The first is a two-act 

comedy which has the air of having been a longer piece razeed to 
suit the requirements of the present occasion. The scene is 
laid in England, about the time of the Second Charles, although 
from thedialogue it was not always easy to draw this in- 
ference. Fors short piece it has far too many characters—there 
being nine in all,—which has compelled the author to make them 
sketchy and unsatisfactory. The story is incoherently told, and 
does not penctrate the intellect of the audi until near the 
close of the second act. ‘* Better Late Than Never” would be 
even a more conspicuous failure than it is, were it not for the ex- 
cellent acting of Mr. Charles Hale in the principal part, that of 
Sir Malachi Weevyl, a covetous wretch who plots, through the 
pretence of failing health and the having left thumping legacies to 
the various friends and dependents around him, to obtain control 
of the property of two heiresses, but who is very properly baffied 
in the end by the young people themselves. Mr. Hele has here 
given us a thorougbly artistic personation, and one which must 
add greatly to his reputati Mr. Brougham is, of course, the 
traditional Irishman, and solves the difficult problem of making 


character, began {0 be noiged about—all of which, finajly, © 
sum is $2,980,175—or rather that is the amonnt which has been cope pee De Bodie. t0 that goed snes Binsme 
§ r er ; ; 

sworn to by the managers of the various places Of public enter- ing _—— of — an nen ae 
tainment from January to December, 1868, both months inclu- ging him, pene ued his seats ag ‘caer 7 - 
sive. Of this sum Government gate $50,603 50—or two percent. | 7, | — a some instantly. 
of the gross amount, which is divided as follows :—Niblo's Gar- | ° th ought the tor, and @ long and painfal 
den, $359,879; Olympic Theatre, $349,921; New York Circus, oe on a ~ee gn poem a8 > 











$311,027; Wallack’s Theatre, $263,319 ; Broadway Theatre, $171,- 

250; French Theatre, $165 840; Wood’s Museum, $160,497; Pike’s |eyes cf Dr. Paulus. His until then honoured ‘and reveped 

Opera House, $108,599; Old Bowery Théatre, $107,863; Theatre | friend; his brother in the miaisiry; the man whose good 

Comijue, $104,728; Kelly and Leon’s, $101,430; New York Thea-| name he had held as dearly as bis own, stood before him in 

me ng bay peeey Dae popes grem ng painful humility, the confessed betrayer of his trast, the ac- 
ryant’s rels, 26 5 emy 0 c, $59,743; But-| knowledged appropri i i 

ler’s Am. Theatre, $8,995. Brooklyn: Park Theatre, $82,178; ] in the a bade gs ag ee ag ta 


Academy of Music, $67,761; Hooley’s Minstrels, $48,127; Athe- 7 tga 
Salli +108. usic, $6 ooley’s Minstrels, $48, the-| the turther adventures of this recreant divine. It should be 


understeod, however, that heis no common adventurer. Love 

of power, the ability to easily bear off the palm in social Jife, the 
Mevicws ot New Books. cravicg ior sudden wealth bad been the rocks on which he 
In Dr. Jacob (Roberts Bros.) Miss M. Bertham Edwards has had made shipwreck. A universal favourite among the fair 
given us a very well-told story of English continental life. | sex he had never prostituted his powers of pleasing ‘to bess 
Miss Edwards is already favourably known to the readiog|ends. The money which he hed mi:appropriated nad gone 
public by her Winter With the S lows, Dr. y's Court-|for tine raiment and ccsily presenis Ww his juvenile fiiends, 
ship, and other less familiar works, The present tale concerns | mong whom he was a universal favourite. In Dr. Jacob 
the English colony at Frankfort on the Maine aad a certaio j the author bas thus drawn a character quite out of the ordi- 
Reverend Dr. Jacob, an English clergyman of unusual natu- | 24ry, and has limned bim with a skilful hand. To take for 
ral abilities, a commanding presence, persuasive eloquence, one’s hero a man of sixty, with no previous his'ory, is cer- 
and all those graces of manner that charm in social life. Dr. | tainly a dangerous undertaking, but the author’s success is her 
Jacob falls from the skies upon the quiet English colony,| best apology—opus coronat sinem. The other characters of 
having arrived at the mature age of sixty, but having lost the book are equally well porirayed. Promisentamong these 
none of those powers of pleasing which have made his Jong | are the F.aulein Frink, the proprietor of a day and boarding 
clerical career one continuous social ovation. His present|school. “ Perhaps no inhabitant of the Free City worked 

business with the Frankforters concerns a certain self-imposed | barder than did Fiauleio Frink. Erom eight in the morning, 
mission for the conversion of the Jews, he having made their | till eight at night she was sirenuous'y and anxiously occu- 
fair city a stage on the journey to Jerusalem. His object is,}pied. A Jesuit striving doggedly atier the conversion of a 
of course, the collection of money—solely for his mission, he heretic may be compared to her; but no other workman nor 
would have it understood, as Fortune had dealt kindly with | Workwoman, however ardent. Her belief was Grammar; her 
love to both mother and daughter at once, in the first scene of the him and abundantly supplied his personal wants. In pur- firet tenets of laith were the Subject and the Predicate, the ma- 
first act, with his usual eclat. The other parts were cast as follows : | #¥ance of this object he deems it necessary to address the | jor sentence and the minor sentence. Ia the cause of the latter, 
Reginald Wyndham, Mr. Geo. Stoddart; Squire Fallowfield, Mr. English congregation from the pulpit of their pastor, Rev. | she won many a wrinkle and many agrey hair, Daily, she woke 
E. Lamb; Jacob Mullet, Mr. C. Edmonds; Anabel Wyndham, | Dr. Brill, and to obtain the necessary permission seeks an in-| up to battle for the Predicate; daily, sae girded ber loies to 
Miss Eliza Newton; The Lady Nell Wycherlie, Mrs. W. Winter; | troduction to that gentleman, through a German-English | fight for the major sentence.” Notwithstandiog ber unatirae- 
Widow Griffia, Miss Mary Carr; Tabitha, Miss K. An-| professor and clergyman, prominent in Frankfort English tive occupation, the Fraulein is far from an uninteresting ac- 
drews. These several characters were all very well| circles—Dr. Christian Paulus. Dr. Paulus plays an import-| quaintance, and possers.s a kindly heart. The author's love 
pes se = the sy of asta comune: ‘uht tone ant part in the story, and is in every respect the opposite of of contrast also finds scope in the description of the two 
heute be aiads an que 2tpe viputanaling at embiate then his confrére, Dr. Jacob. Conscientious, methodical, a good | families of Dr. Paulus and Kev. Mr. Brill. The one was well- 
ioterior with which the Ghmedpte ployed. ‘Thay are in the beat |/0¢6* © bomen satare, store and inflexible as between right | ordered and somewhst susterely, though kindly governed; the 
style of scene painting, and deserved a heartier recognition from and wrong, Dr. Paulus was as decidedly inclined toward} later was ina chronic state of disorganization and left to 
the audience than they received. We have seen nothing finer English Puritanism as Dr. Jacob was to the kindly tolerance | govern its2If, the father being a cypher,aud the wife vain and 
than the “interior” for a long time. The public owes this ex-|f the Broad Churcb. At the opening interview between the|giddy. Then there are the Buroness Ladenberg, the titled 
cellent work to the scene-painters of the theatre, Messrs. C. J. | two, Dr. Jacob is thus described : “Dr. Jacob. stood ap, and] woman of fashion in love with Dr. Jacob; the pretty Katchen 

Hawthorne, Marston, L. Dufiocq, and A. Wheatly. We cannot | introduced himeelf with the quiet cordiahjef one who knows | alse equally weak although not-yet Twelty tbe Bareeete. 
speak so fayourably ot the drop curtain by Mr. Russell Smith.| that his cordiality is celdom given in vain. No wonder|son, Josel, a beardless roué enamoured of Katchen and her 
The ‘* Dramatic Review,” which followed, was scarcely effective, | Dr. Paulus felt a little taken aback, a little lessened, in fact,|fortune, and others who are more or less intimately 
although following closely in the wake of the Paris Revues of the| by the stranger’s side. A handsome man of sixty, we may|connected with the fortunes of the hero. These 
safely eay, is more nobly, i ingly hand , than a hand-|are all distinctly delineated, and add greatly to the 


same character. It may indicate the cause of non-tuccess in the 
uch wondrous | interest of the tale. Altogether Miss Edwards has contri- 
























present instance, to remark that on the French stage even the some man of thirty. Soft silvered hair gives 5 


subordinate parts are iavariably entrusted to competent hands. cal a a . . N * : 

The plece was kept from dragging by the spirited acting of Miss mnese and grandeur to the features, especially if they be| buted a very valuable picture to the series of portraitures of 

Effie Germon and Miss Eliza Newton. Altogether the season at regular aod commandiny,, avd the complexion have a tone of | English life on the Continent. Dr. Jacob is very well written 

the new theatre opens p ly. Mr. B bh vigorous manliness abc ut it. Dr. Jacob possessed every | —despile a certain fatal facility of classical quotation and al- 
possible physical advantage—a fine, well-poised head, six feet | lusion that are lost on the ordinary novel reader—and will 


P y- ug has evi- 

dently gathered around him a good company, capable of better 
two inches of height, fixe sensitive eyes,a clear, healthful | repay perusal. 
colouring, an English p»ir of shoulders, and the easiest, grace. 





work that is now required of it. When the present programme 
sha)! be replaced by a better, the public will doubtless be able to 
endorse our judgment. 

The coming week will be one of change and novelty, as it will 
witness the opening (on Wednesday evening| of Mr. Booth’s 
splendid edifice, and the production of new pieces at Niblo’s Gar- 
den, Wallack’s, the New York Theatre, and Wood's Museum. 
At Booth’s, as has already been announced, ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” 
will be the opening attraction. The following is the cast:— 
Romeo, Mr. Booth ; Mercutio, Mr. E. Adams; Friar Lawrence. 
Mr. Mark Smith ; Tybalt, Mr. H. Langdon ; Capulet, Mr. A. W. 
Fenno ; Benvolio, Mr. Norris; Montague, Mr. T. J. Hind; Paris, 
Mr. F. Monroe; Peter, Mr. C. Peters; Juliet, Miss Mary Me. 


i ’ ! The same publishers send us Happy Thought: by F. C. 
fulmost (sic) carriage in \ue world.” Such was Dr. Jacob in| Burnand, the well-known Punch writer aod manutacturer of 
the outer man ; is it str oge that such physical advantages, | successful burlesques. The Happy Thoughts are collected in a 
combined with the attributes we have already enumerated, | “ handy-volume”—of the same series as Dr. Jacob—baving 
should take the Frankfort English by storm, and give the| been originally printed from week to weck in the pages of 
social circles of that bea::tiful city “ aesurance ofa man?’ Dr.| Punch. The story is that of a good-natured but not very bril- 
Paulus gave Dr. Jacob the desired introduction to the Rev. | liant gentleman, told by himcelf, who, viriting among various 
Mr. Brill, and the coveted permission to deliver a discourse | country-houses, meets with ccrtain humorous adventures. Mr. 
on the Jewish Mission was in due course obtained. 1t will] Burnand has succeeded admirably in producing a faceimile 
som 4 — rnp oay — ga good use of the] of the typical cockney, ard his mishaps are precisely those 
; : opportunity thus aflor im. A persuasive eloquence,| which one would imagine would overiake a Londoner 
be deggie dn | be peice Sse ay ry E. V.| bis knowledge of human nature, his gifts of mind and body,|not overburdened with the savoir faire. The latter 
Lima Be ten ee - Piton,| were brought into play to give empaasis to the message be| portion of Mr. Burnand’s little took is better than the 
Windle, Il. Mecheg,c04 Hl. Weque--whe wilt pets ag ages e had brought to the fashionable and indiff throng. And| first, and the author admits that “somewhere about the 
ance of Mr. Booth’s company. A marked improvement is possi- not without effect.: “The Preacher continued in this straia | third or fourth chapter” his original idea ot making the Happy 
ble in the supernumerary department, from an arrangement till, overcome by the force of his glowing words and the pathos | Thoughis ‘‘ merely a few chapters of observations, not on men 
which Mr. Booth has made by which he secures the aid of of his passionate voice, every heart lay at his feet. The} but insects,” was abandoned, and the broader field of social 
Gockning suas one een mien, cation mag otto. Weenie natok into menemmaeite niente ee 
rear aan enn sar tee em, in the » a P male m he ceased speak-| and at times supremely ludicrous, while he never touches 
To lete the 1 of the stage a igher parts. | ing, every one mew a deep ‘ » a8 if relieved from some | upon what is known as ‘broad humour.” The wit, there- 
Beoth’s ete is stom Her med ye a oy — — A Mr, powerial spell.” Dr. Jacob’s object was now secured. | fore, thorgh apparently without grave purpose, is harmless 
rong duet the orchestra; Mr. D. W. Wales ne oe = Money poured in on an unexpected scale of liberality, and | and unobjectionable, and the Zhoughis may be enjoyed in the 
prompter; Mr. Smith Tuttle, from the San Francisco ante many proofs were given, beyond money’s worth, of the enthu- family circle by the youngest gleaner in the field of literature. 
the machinist ; the “artist of the wardrobe” js ances siasm created for hiscause. The poorer of his countrywomen |The reader will be glad to learn that the unfortunate hero 
Joyee, of Boston—who, we hear, has been at work sixteen’ monthe Organized little societies for weekly subscriptions, sewing | is finally united to the Fridoline of his choice; the marri e 
upon the costumes of “Romeo and Juliet” and “The Winter's | U0 Bible donations, etc. ; little girls at school laid by a| ceremony being thus graphically described in his own Hapy 
Tale,” (which is to be Mr. Booth’s second piece ;] the scenery has | P&°2Y from the weekly twopence, and gave it to him without | style:—“ The Clergyman is saying something to y 
been contributed b ; ~ og 
yy & partnership of youth and age, that is to say a tear of regret ; anonymous tourists sent in bank-notes to the | raile. 1 don’t know what 1 am saying tothe Clergyman. I 
a, ow Mr. — and old Mr. Hilliard. At Nibio’s, the value of a dozen thalers; even among the German-English | brought 1 book but somebody’s taken it, or it’s in my hat.. I 
~ — peon ose ne ae o Monday even- | 8t, no slight exertions were made.” Thus all went on ewim-|am helpless; the Clergyman does with me just what he likes; 
- 9 on te Fomity Jon.” at poe am top J Thieves; | Mingly for several weeks. The Doctor rode on the topmost | tells me what to say and I say it; tells me what to do and I 
pe ny MeKean Be wih auuhe hate foun theatre, Mr.| wave of popularity; was invited to the best houses, and r-|do it; and go on doing it, with a vague sense of annoyance at 
the 'tregedy of “The Plebeian’s Daughter.” at mer in| galed at the most elaborate entertainments. At last, how- secing Byng’s bat on the cushion, and at feeling that Byng is 
longannounced Shakspearian comedy, “Mach Ade - — ever, came a change in the favourable currents. The Doctor | no sort of help to me in an emergency of this sort. ‘The cere- 
Nothing,” will be presented on Monday ¢ Tro at} having gone to spend a few days at # place of fashionable | mony is disturbed by suppressed sobs. It is my mother, in 
strength of the cast, the spectacular resources of the theatre, - resort in the neighbourhood, it was bruited about in Frank- pew, Oid Mr. Symperson doesn’t refuse (as hed some iden 
the period that has been spent im preparation, the highest | fort that all was not as it shonid be. It was discovered that | be would at the last moment) to give Fridoline “ 
will doubtless be realized. There will be no performance at the | *2® eloquent divine had ran up large bills with several trades-| and so I take her ‘ ‘or better for worse, for mainte ae 
aoe Rt gprs At Wood's rong phos i py Pics ar himself from the | till death us do part,’ and as nobody steps out ([ bad mma 
meum, produced, with » wing nothing 0 Probable return, began to | expecied.that something of this sort would happen 
Miss Rose Massey, an English actress, Mr. and Mrs. William | fear for the payment of their accoun moure, Fridoline ctr eee | 
Florence andthe eosk company. Mlls. Movlaccdt wi aug wet Dooly private relations, 00a all complimentary fa tele wines eee aN — 
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This is peculiarly the era of cheap literature. Not only are 
the more popular books—works of fiction, travels, biographies, 
etc., sfforded at prices within the reach of all classes, but the 
most valuable productions of the human mind of all 
ages are spread among the people in readable form and 
at moderate cost. None of our publishers have done more 
in this good work than Messrs. D. Appleton and Co., whose 
various cheap editions of standard authors are not only mar- 
yels of moderation in price, but at the same time excellent 
#pec mens of the art of book-making. We have received from 
this house copies of their cheap and library editions of the 
Waverly Novels. The volume of the latter edition before us 
comprises “Rob Roy,” “Old Mortality,” “The Monastery,” 
“ The Pirate,” and “ The Black Dwart,” and is illustrated with 
several fine steel and wood engravings. We havealso The Talis- 
man,cheap edition, with an illus:ration.' The Pacha of Many7ales 
forms another volume of the series of Capt. Marryatt’s Works 
published by the same hou:c. It is printed in clear type warrant" 
ed not to injure juvenile eyes. The cheap edition of Tasso’s 
Jerusalem Delivered, translated by J. H. Wiffen, with a life of 
the author completes the list. This form of publication should 
certainly gain the great Italian many American readers who 
now only know him through his reputation. 

The February number of Putnam's Magazine is an uousual- 
ly interesting one; indeed it may be said that this revived 
monthly is rapidly regaining the pre-sminence it originally 
enjoyed as an American periodical. In the first paper ou “ The 
Ass in Life and Letters,’ Mr. H. T. Tuckerman writes very 
humorously and exhaustively on that despised but faithful 
friend of the human race; in “‘ Work, Wages, Combinations, 
ete,” OC. C. P. Clarke discusses the old problem of labour ia 
its relations to capital; “A New (dipus,” by Leonard Kip, 
is a not very fresh story of an American who was crazed by 
the sphinx; “In the Saddle, on the Plains,” is a brisk sketch 
ot Western life by F. G. Gedney ; “ A Sermon at Notre Dame,” 
by the author of “ Still Life,” is an extremely puzzling descrip- 
tion of a cholera visitation in Paris ; “ Men’s Rights,” by Mrs. 
R. Harding Davis, is another contribution to the “‘ Women’s 
Rights” question; and “The Gallows in America,”. a plea for 
the abolition of capital punishment by Mr. E. C. Stedman. 
The stories of the number are “Substance and Shadow,” by 
Eugene Benson, “A Violin Stop.” to be continued, by Mra, 
E. Stoddard, and Mr. Kimball’s “To-day.” The poetry com- 
prises “An Invocation” by Mr. R. H. Stoddard, “ Without 
and Within,” “The Tryst,” and “ Love Cancels AlL” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Waverly Novels. Library Edition——Tasso’s Jerusalem 
Delivered. Translated by G. J. H. Wiffen. Cheap Edition.—_—— 
Home Pictures of English Poets for Fire-side and School-room. 
——The Pasha of Many Tales. By Capt. Marryatt. Cheap Edi- 
tion.——The Talisman. By Sir Walter Scott. Cheap Edition —— 
How Bride was Won. By F. Gerstacker....D. Appleton and Co. 
—tThe American Agriculturist. February. The New York 
Teacher. February.——Vick’s Dlustrated Catalogue and Floral 
Guide. 








Hine Arts. 


PROGRESS OF ART IN AMERICA—THE EXHIBITION OF WATER- 
COLOURS AT THE ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

The galleries of the National Academy of Design were re- 
opened to the public on the 21st inst, During the interval in 
which it has been closed, several refreshing improvements 
have been effected. Some of the pictures which disgraced 
the last exhibition have been removed, while others worthy 
of attention have been more judiciously hung; and, alto- 
gether, the cosy corridors bear eloquent testimony that Amer- 
ican Art is replete with vigour and vitality. Unquestionably 
the Exhibition of Water-Colours is at present, par excellence, 
the attraction of the Academy, and the conscientiousness and 
zeal evinced by the members of this young Society of Water- 
Colour painters in the treatment of their subjects, form very 
encouraging tokens for the future of Art in this country. 

Before noticing the pictures at present on the walls of the 
Academy, it may not be wholly unprofitable to briefly review 
the progreas of the fine arts in America from the period, 
three-quarters of a century ago, when our grandfathers’ por- 
traits were exclusively painted by foreign artists, and when 
the arrival on our shores of a knight of the brush was regard- 
ed as an event of almost unprecedented importance. 

Until the beginning of the yresent century painting can 
scarcely be said to have been cultivated with success by any 
native American. Benjamin West, the second] President of 
the British Royal Academy, although a native of Pennsylva- 
nia, gained all his great reputation as an historical painter 
abroad; and Copley, though he executed several admirable 
portraits in this country, emigrated before the revolutionary 
war, and produced his most successful pictures in England. 
Charles Wilson Peale and Colonel John Trumbull were in 
reality the first native artists of merit who were content to 
gevote their genius to the illustration of subjects in their na- 
tive land. The Trumbull gallery, as is well known, still ex- 
ists at New Haven, and the admirable portraits and pictures 
which comprise the collection are worthy of a prominent po- 
sition in any Art gallery in the world. Following the illns- 
trious names just enumerated, came Malbone, Gilbert Stuart, 
and Allston, to claim by the irresistible force of genius Euro- 
pean recognition of their high order of artistic ability. The 
first was an excellent miniature painter; the second was a 
successful rival of Sir Joshua Reynolds in portraiture; while 


Jence in every 
this brilliant trio, John W. Jarvis and Thomas Sully were 


deservedly regarded as occupying the foremost rank as por- 
trait painters. Atthe same time, Vanderlyn treated histori- 
cal subjects with unequivocal success ; and, somewhat later, 
Newton and Leslie, Americans by birth or parentage, estab- 
lished themselves in England,and became famous in the 
modern British school of genre. About the year 1825 Thomas 
Cole founded what may justly be termed the school of land- 
scape painting, a most attractive department which was 
thenceforth cultivated more universally and with more success 
than any other walk of art. The productions of Cole’s 
easel, although far from pre-Raphaelite in conscientiousnees 
of detail, are characterized by thoughtful morality and healthy 
aspects of Nature. The series of “The Course of Empire,” 
and “The Voyage of Life,” are deservedly ranked by con- 
nuisseurs as among the most successful specimens of American 
Art. Closely following Cole, in a chrorological point of 
view, came Doughty, Durand, Inman, and Fisher. The two 
first won for themselves name ard fame in the department of 
landscape; while the third was the first American artist who 
attempted genre with success. The subsequent fifteen years wit- 
nessed immense strides of progress in American Art, especially 
in landscape painting. Indeed, without any arrogant exaggera- 
tion, it may soberly be said that no European artists exhibit 
more talent in this department than those of America. In 
the fame-roll of those who have lovingly sought 
and delineated nature, the names of Church, Kensett, G. L. 
Brown, Chapman, W. and J. M. Hart, Gay, Hubbard, Mig- 
not, Colman, Cranch, Gignoux, Dana, deserve prominent no- 
tice. The works of thesc modern American masters are char- 
acterized by a close imitation of nature, and by a refreshing 
freedom from the conventionalism and stiffness of the old 
world schools. 

The gigantic strife, too, through which the Republic has 
safely tided, was not without its encouraging influence on 
Art. Even during the period when the contest waged with 
the most unrelenting fury, great developments in art were 
abundantly manifest. This impetus was, of course, contrary 
to general expectation ; but it is quite in accordance with the 
experience of other countries. The intellectual activity ne- 
cessarily provoked by the contest itself had unquestionably 
much to do in the matter, while the abundance of paper 
money enabled many citizens who had previously been unable 
to patronize Art, to form galleries of their own. Conse- 
quently, deserving productions of the brush and the chisel 
found a ready sale; and ia the latter part of 1863, and the first 
six months of 1864 over thirty collections of paintings were 
disposed of in New York alone. The amount realized by 
these sales probably exceeded half miilion of dollars; and 
the fortunate owners of the pictures probably realized from 
fifty to one hundred per cent. in excess of their original 
cost. 

Since the period just specified, Art bas exhibited steady 
progress towards a higher standard of excellence. Much spirit 
has also been exhibited in the acquisition of old works and 
in the production of new. This enthusiasm contrasis signifi- 
cantly with the ignorance and apathy of bygone years, and 
speaks volumes for the position to be assigned in the future 
to American Art. In the private galleries which grace this 
city there are some gems of the brush—mingled, of course, 
with much that competent judges would unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce forgeries of popular French, German, or Belgian ar- 
tists. In proportion, however, as the higher culture of Art 
is developed by study and observation, this species of auction 
room imposition will vanish. Meanwhile, it is satisfactory to 
know that with many worthless pictures, there is in the coun- 
try a sufficient number of works of merit to form the nucleus 
of a National College, should such a deserving enterprise be 
attempted. 

Much benefit would also accrue to art in this country by 
our picture collectors emulating the liberality of European 
Art patrons, and occasionally throwing open their galleries 
for public inspection. The regular artists’ receptions are also 
deserving of mention as healthy reunions, tending to educate 
the public mind on the fascinating subject of painting. As 
respects the acquisition of European works of Art, it is de- 
serving of mention that, with rare exceptions, until 1866, the 
continental schools of painting were in most esteem in this 
country, while the productions of British Artists were practi- 
cally ignored. Even now this prejudice is but partially re- 
moved, though there are abundant symptoms to enable the 
observer to predicate its ephemeral existence in the future. 
The demand in this country for pictures and “copies” of the 
old masters, has now fortunately almost ceased ; and collect- 
ors at the present ‘day willingly pay large sums for paintings 
by Rosa Bonheur, Frére, Meissonier, or Gér6me. Conse- 
quently they are no longer to be duped by the so-called Cor- | son, abounds 
reggios ; Titiens; Rubenses ; or Murillos, so glibly exalted 
by the persuasive verbiage of knavish auctioneers. Our na-| Oj) 
live American Artists are now, too, sure of recognition and 
patronage, and need not as of yore carry their products and 
ability to a trans-Atlantic market. In a word, even as we are 
preéminently a people of progress io science and industry ; so 
also our fature history of Art will be written in brighter and 
more enduring characters than we have yet witnessed. 

Turning from the past, let us as briefly glance at the note- 
worthy additions of paiatings to the collection of the Aca- 
demy of Design. Prominent among these are two portraits 
in oil of the famous Chrestus Evangelides—a Greek captured 



























































consistent treatment of rock and water. Gifford’s “ Twilight 
on Lake Champlain,” by Mr. Addison Richards ; and “The 
Tyrol Mountains,” by Charles A. Sommer, are also deserving 
of mention in this department. Mount’s pictures deservedly 
continue to attract notice; while the fine productions of 
Leutzé's brush—ten in number—will always induce study and 
commendation. Elliott’s portraits, too, are a source of much 
interest to students in that particular branch of Art. By far, 
however, the attraction of the Academy at present is the 
second annual Water-colour Exhibition, in which some of the 
most celebrated English and native masters of this delightful 
department are wortbily represented. Several choice speci- 
mens from the studics of John Gilbert, Prout, Marny, Catter- 
mole and other artists from abroad attest the progress which 
has been effected in water colour painting during the last de- 
cade. The “Picture Gallery of an Old English Mansion De- 
corated for Christmas,” by Gilbert, is a fine specimen, excel- 
lently executed. It possesses all the enduring appearance of 
oil, and will unquestionably last as long ; for the paper must 
be completely saturated bythe pigments employed. “ Mer de 
Glace,” by John Ruskin, is also a fine representation of nature 
in her solemn and awful grandeur. “The Old Bridge” 
(“ Alte Brucke”), by Prout, is one of the gems in the building. 
The harmonious blending of twilight and moonlight, and the 
fine effects of medium tints are well exemplified in this splen- 
did picture. There are several other works of European ar- 
tists on Exhibition ; but we prefer to turn from them to notice 
the productions of native talent. 

Samuel Colman, President of the American Society of Water 
Colour Painters, is well represented by “Corpus Christi 
Day, Seville.” The scene chosen is the Giralda, and the dis- 
play of forms, features, and bunting is well executed. The 
“ Glimpse of Lake Champlain,” though exhibiting some fine 
features in the foreground is somewhat vague and uncertain in 
the back ground, and is evidently not in Mr. Colman’s best 
style. The same remark applies in a measure to a ‘‘ Study 
from Nature” and “ On the Ausable River.” 

Mrs, Elizabeth Murray’s picture of “The Gipsey Forge” 
exhibits that harmonious blending of colour and careful 
grouping of figures for which she is celebrated. Her “ Bac- 
chante,” too, possesses considerable merit, though it can 
hardly be said that the treatment of the drapery is altogether 
successful. Mrs. Murray also exhibits .“The Pet Bird,” 
“ Portrait of a Lady,” and “Spanish Girl at Prayer”—all 
deserving careful attention, and all bearing visible evidence 
of consummate artistic ability. Mr. Secretary Burling has a 
fine picture, “ Group of Buildings, Quebec,” in which he has 
very successfully reproduced the characteristics of the ancient, 
tumble-down architecture of that quaint French-Canadian 
city. With the exception of the sky—which is objectionable 
—the picture is characterised by a perfectly pre-Raphaelite 
treatment of details. “English Sparrows,” by the same artist, is 
not quite a success. The colouring is exaggerated; and the 
characteristic daring and impudence of the bird are not well 
represented. Mr. Burling also exhibits some “ studies” from 
Lower Canadas, racy and sketchy in their way—but these 
hardly call for criticism. 

Mr. Arthur Lumley exhibits a very good “Sketch from 
Nature ;” and William Magrath, ‘The Gardener’s Daugh- 
rong elegant garden scene, illustrating Tennyson’s 

ait “ Ab, one rose, 

One rose, but one, by those fair fingers cull’d, 
Were worth a hundred kisses prese’d on lips 
Less exquisite than thine!” 
The picture ust a shade tov 
lack a — —— 5 in the face; sty yO 
et, epee Bne'gan brie aos ond St 
5 Swain Gifterd’s “ Autern Day at the Bea 
i aa, wale Rompe We, Sep 
which the artist illustrates the'scene from Act Sed, scene ist 
Feeprmaxp—* * * Fer your 
Bake I am this patient log-man. 
Mirnanpda—Do you love me? 
+ * * * 
ProsPsro—(at a distance|—Fair 
Encounter of two most rare affections,” 
is also a su sbroadly and abl: » 
es yee of Aad wlpne Reaper eed too 
by this lady, however, is too pretentious, and 
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And keen 
He the bearded grain at a breath, 
And the flowers that grow between.” 
“ Black Ham ” by Mrs. H. P. Gray, is a luscious stud 
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in a dance at the 

try. The one is by E. D. E. Greene; and the other by Pro- | Covent Garden , are said to have cost 400 guineas. 
Lane Theatre will be 

fessor Morse of electric telegraph fame. William Hart's! “52 Tralian Opera season oy be Bere opened 
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1868 THE ALBION’ | 59 


don. The course taken in the principa! 
Kitualist churches in London leads to the impression that the 
Ritualists have decided to set the judgment in the St. Alban’s 
case at defiance. At St. Alban’s there is no change in the ser- 
vice, while at St. Paul’s, Walworth, and All Saints’, Margaret- 
street, the services are more pronounced than usual. 
m a recent Sunday, at a well known 
church ia London, a last sermon was preached by the curate, a 
ee who is known in the literary world. He ceases hence- 
‘orth to take part in the clerical duty, or to retain any clerical 
distinction of title or dress. He is on the staff of a very well | The second session of the first Parliament of the Province of 
known journal. English political | Quebec was opened on the 20th inst by the Lieutenant Gover- 
experience is beginning to be utilised even by the remotest tribes | nor. Mesars. Howe and McLellan 
forming part of the European system. At Belgrade the institu- | have arrived at Ottawa, and are said to be negotiating with the 
tion of a commission for the drawing up ot a new charter bas} government for terms more favourable to Nova Scotia, It has 
been accompanied by the publication in the semi-official Vidou| not yet transpired what they demand; but there is a general 
Dan of a Servian translation of Sir George Cornewall Lewis's | understanding that an increased subsidy to the province is asked 
dialogue on the best form of G t for. Sir Henry Bulwer is to 
e celebrat on naturalist, Dr. de Martius, | produce the “ Life and Correspondence of Lord Palmerston. 
died on the 12th cf last month at Munich, aged 74 years. Sup- 


e was well acquainted - = ow and his ee oe 

rted by the Governments of Austria and Bavaria, he travelled . “4 nglo-Oolonial,” of which the first 

rom 1817-20, together with his colleague, Professor Spix, in| number bas just beea published by Sampson Low and Co., Lon- 

Brazil for botanical purposes, and the fruit thereof was his classi-| don, is a montbly Magazine and Review for the British Colonies. 

cal work, “ Historia Naturalis Palmarum,” a scientific descrip- | Instead of being sold for one shilling, which has been the rule 
tion of his travels. The Court of 


ever since the “ Cornhill” was produced, the price is half acrown, 
Appeal at Munich bas just condemned a priest to two months’ | which must greatly militate against its obtaining a large circula- 
imprisonment for having, in a cafe, used insulting languag 


on. keray’s sarcastic 
the Prime Minister and the national representation.|‘‘ Lectures on the Four Georges” have been translated into 
—The late Emp © Maxmilien’s 


French, at Paris. The work is entitled “ Quatre Georges, Etude 
library, consisting of 7,000 volumes bearing on Mexico, and|sur la Cour et la Société Anglaise (1701—1830), par Thacke- 
chiefly printed in that country, as well as of an extensive collec-| ray.” The translator is M. le Foyer, and the volume is preceded 
tion of works on Africa, Asia, and America, will be cold at| by an essay from the pen of M. Prévost-Paradol____-—__— 
Leipsic during this month 


he Prince and Princess of Wales being 
During the examination of the six directors of Overend, | about to visit Egypt and the Holy Land, a qualified gentleman 
Gurney, and Co., it was stated that the actual net profits of 


from Cambridge has been selected to accompany them in the 
the company during the nine months it was in existence, amount- | Capacity of a naturalist. It is expected that, in conjunction with 
ed to £1553! The appearance of| the private chaplain, he will write an account of the expedition. 
pe my in the streets of Salt Lake City is noted by a Utah jour- 
on.” 


It is said that Rossini’s widow 
as an evidence of “advancing civilisati asks seven million francs ($1,400,000) for his unpublished works. 


The two hundred and twenty- 
ninth anniversary of Racine’s birthday was celebrated in Parison 
the 21st of December, at the Theatre Francais, by a performance 
of “ Athalie” and “Les Plaideurs.” On that occasion Mile. 
Favert recited ‘‘ Les Larmes de Racine,” by M. de Sainte Beuve- 
Official dispatches have been 
received by the English War Office from New Zealand. They 
announce that a battle had taken place between the Britieh 
troops and the Maori rebels at Poverty Bay, and that the latter 
were defeated, with great loss in killed, wounded and prisoners. 
The victory had restored tranquillity in that quarter of the col- 
ony. The journalists of Berlin 
have held a meeting and adopted an address to Gen. Grant, the 
President elect of the United States, asking him to pro- 
pose to Congress the passage of a bill establishing an inter- 
national copyright law between the United States and Germany. 
Prince Napoleon’s medical Hon. J. H. Cameron has advised the 
advisers have ordered him to spend some time at Nice. Minister of Justice of his intention to apply for a reprieve for 
A very pretty operetta in three acts} Whalen. The English Press strongly 
entitled “ Worills,” has had a very favourable reception at| protest against the Quebec Legislature giving free grants of land 
Vienna. The composer is Herr Hopp, a talented chapel-master. | to 10,000 French Canadians, who want to return to Canada from 
“ Zilde,” M. de Flotow’s coiic | the United States. The 
opera, bas been brought out at deburg. Montreal is reported to have lost $500,000 from lending money 
SE onable and drawing-room pastime of the | to New York speculators, who became bankrupt by the recent 
present hour is called the Grimakisticope. It is a box containing | corner in Erie shares. . The advices re- 
all the celebrities of the day, into the features of whom any visi-| ceived from the lumbering district in Canada are very unfavour- 
tor can with a touch impart any expression he likes, from the|@ble. Operations at Nottawasaga and Georgian Bay are almost 
most awfal grimaces that ever added tgliness to a monkey to suspended on account of the want of snow rendering it impossible 
the sweetest ever dreamt of by the Madone des Roses.—— to get the timber out. Violent 
During last year 169 new pieces, including | debates took place in the Italian Houses of Parliament last week 
the pantomimes, were produced at the London theatres ; and 59, | 00 the question of the Mill tax, tho collection of which has lately 
exclusive of pantomimes in the provinces. caused so much riotous agitation. The action of the Government 
he production of a series of Shakspeare’s plays has | Was severely d d by the Oppositi 
been enthusiastically received by the audience of the Court ——The French steamer Pereire, on ber outward passage 
Theatre at Munich. The plays were “ K Jobn,” “ Richard | from Havre, which place she left on the 15th inst., met with a 
IIL.” the first and second parts of “Henry IV.” and “ Henry | fearful tempest and was obliged to put back to port. Three 
Vv.” The acting was 1 of the crew and three second-class passengers were killed. None 
What might have been a serious sccideat happened recently to|f the first class passengers and no Americans were killed or 
Baron Nathaniel Rothschild. He was driving in the Avenue 
de I’Imperatrice, when bis brougham was violently run into by 
another carriage, which actually cut the Baron’s vehicle in two, 
the occupant remaining unhurt, This is almost a miracle, con- 
sidering that Baron Nathaniel is blind, and could not therefore 
save himself in any way. He sent to his house, Faubourg St. 
Honore, for another carriage, and appears to have got over the 
shock very well ; but the coachman of the vehicle which did the 
mischief was violently thrown off his seat, and is scarcely ex- 
ted to recover from the fall. 


‘he kingdom of Saxony has got a New pa and gift in the insti- 











is to have a statue at Chalon-sur-Saone. 
M. de Lesseps has officially announced to the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Berlin that the works of the Suez Canal will be termi- 
nated on the 1st of October next. 
In a recent discussion at Melbourne, before the Royal Society, 
relating to the South American earthquake, it was stated that the 
great wave which rolled on the coasts of New Zealand and all 
the eastern and southern shores of Australia on the 15th of 
August, must havé rolled over the Pacific ocean in eighteen hours, 
or at the rate of 383 railes an hour. 




















































to St. Petersburg, as Secretary of the Embassy, where he acted 
as Minister ad interim for some months in 1838, and in No- 
vember 1843, was appointed to the post of Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Munich. In 1862 he 
was transferred in the same capacity to the Hague, which 
post he only recently resign e succeeded to the ba- 
ronetcy on his father’s death, in 1850. Sir John Milbanke, 
who assumed the additional name of Huskisson, on 8' ° 

ing Mrs. Huskisson in the Eartham property, married in 1843, 
Emily, third daughter of the late Mr. John Mansfield, of Dig- 
geswell House, Hertfordshire. He is succeeded in the title 

and estates by his eldest son, John, who was born at the 
Hague in 1847. 

The cable announces the death, on Tuesday, of Mr. Ernest 
Jones, a prominent Radical politician in England. Mr. Jones 
was a descendant from an old Norman family, was educated in 
Germany, and on his return to land in 1844 he was called 
to the Bar. He commenced his professional career with success, 
but soon turned his attention to politics, joined the Chartist 

t in 1845, and rapidly became its leader, a position 
which he retained until its extinction in 1858. During this 
period, he issued The Labourer, Notes of the People, and other 

jodicals, and established a newspaper called The People’s 
yer, which was the organ of the Chartists, and was continued 
for eight years. While connected with the Chartist movement, 
he never accepted of any emolument, but spent large sums in its 
support, and yolustarily resigned a fortune of nearly £2,000 

r annum, left to him on condition that he should abandon the 

hartist cause. He contested Halifax in 1847, and Nottingham 
in 1853 and 1857. 1n 1848, he was tried for a seditious speech, 
and sentenced to two years’ solitary confinement, and refused 
to petition for a vommutation of the sentence. The severity of 
his treatment was made the subject of a debate in Parliament. 
While in prison, he composed an epic poem, (published in 1851, 
after he had regained his liberty,) entitled ‘‘ The Revolt of Hin- 
dostan.” It was written with his blood, on the leaves of the 
prison prayer-books, as he had been refused the use of pen, ink, 
and paper, for the first nineteen months of his imprisonment. 
“The Battle-day” ; ee in 1855, followed by other poems—. 
“The Painter of Florence,” and “ The Emperor's Vigil,” ia 
1856; “ Beldagon Church,” and “ Corayda,” in 1860. Upon the 
extinction of Chartism, Mr, Jones resumed his practice as a bar- 
rister on the Northern Circuit. He had just been chosen, by an 
informal ballot, to succeed Mr. Birly, ber of Pari t 
from Manchester, in the event of that gent! ing convicted 
of the charges of bribery'pending against him. 


Army. 


The Russian army is in a deplorable condition, and only 
30,000 or 40,000 breechloaders have yet been distributed to 
the men.———————George Simon Harcourt, Esq. (né Ains- 
lie), of the 69th Foot, and afterwards with the 1st or Royal 
ee one of the few remaining officers who served at the 

ie of Waterloo, died on the 26th of December, at Bedford, 
at the age of 72,__—__—__-——t is stated that Mr. Card- 
well’s plan for reductions is to recall 20,000 troops from 
the Colonies—Canada contributing 12,000—and suspend re- 
cruiting for a year, tbus gradually reducing the army by that 
number of men, without disorganizing the cadres. 


































































































































A Mi offers to marry all couples 
gratis who will buy their groceries at his “store.” — 
—__—_—_—_——_It is said that Prinee Poniatowski is writing 
an opera expressly for Miss Hauck, whoee debut, however, at the 
Italiens was unsuccessful, The subject isto be of an idyllic 
character, the libretto by Signor F’. Rizelli, of Naples ; the name 
* Gelmina.”. Anne Boleyn is the 
subject of a new historical drama, in verse, by M. Turpin de 
Sansay, which will shortly be read at the Comedie. 
——_—_————The London Gazette, January 5, makes official 
announcement that the Queen has been pleased to Marre the 
Right Honourable Sir John Young, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., to 
be Governor General of the Dominion of Canada, and Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Island of Prince Edward. 
The scenery of the pantomime 
at the Standard Theatre is painted on teven miles of canvas. 






























































Navy. 


The terrible “explosion” of a Fraser gun at Woolwich re- 
cently has alarmed the Admiralty. The Board at Whitehall 
have been in communication with the War Office expressing 
their apprehensions on the subject of the large forgiags in 
vogue at the Royal Guo Factories, but they have not gone so 
far as to repudiate the Fraser guns altogether. Indeed, eight 
10in.-guns have just been put oa board the Hercules. The 
Woolwich gun is no longer made with a coil breech-piece, one 
large coil &@ substitute for the original m in the 
breech, and something pen 2 like Mejor Palliser’s idea bein; 
worked upon. Wecan only regret that the ideal of a 
gun seems as far off as ever—-meaning by “good,” one which 
can really be relied on with perfect security. The Ordnance 
Select Committee have, at all events, discovered that 3 vent 
in the service position in a gun puts a farseverer strain on the 
piece (and, we presume, exercises a corresponding influence 

on the projectile) than a vent in the rear. 


y and Council An Sporting. 
extensive fire occurred in the business portion of Trieste, Jan.| In the match billiard ~ at Montreal on the 98ih inst. for 
28. The Custom house, the railroad depot in the vicinity, and | $2,000, between Joseph Dion of that city and Meloin Foster, of 
several Government warehouses were destroyed.——-—-— | New _ York, on the thirty-third inning, when Foster stood at 

—————Messre. D. Appleton and Co. promise the /1,116, Dion finished the game wih run of 105. The average 
early publication of a new Weekly Journal, to be devoted to| was 363. The playing on both sides was excellent. Dion was 
tation of the jury, which bas popular literature, science and art. It will be illustrated aftera| extremely lucky at times, and made several scratches, Foster 
ainda Ingenious individual has devised the means of|somewhat novel method. A prominent feature of the early| not one. The game was at anv time either man’s, and the result 
making 10,000fr. per year from the macamadised roads of Paris, | sumbers will be a translation of Victor Hugo’s new romance,|more dependent upon luck than anything else. The game 
He collects the mud from the streets, which near the houses in| Par L’Ordre Du Roi. created no little excitement in billiard circles, 
course of construction contains eo much stone-dust, he then ae There has been good shooting all over the country of Ia’ 
places it in large tubs, passes the deposit through sieves, Obituary. and game is reported ‘enemealiy abundant. Sapeon cate 
allows it to form a concrete, which he then forms into the long have been numerous, and this sport is developing many 
yellow bricks for kuife cleaning. The material costs notbing,| The Hon. and Rev. John Fortescue, Canon of Worcester | marksmen. At Torontd, on the 27th, there was one for a silver 
the Jabour is insignificant, but the bricks sell for one franc oak Cathedral, died at the deanery at Worcester on Sunday, Jan. goblet weighing five pounds, and three money prizes. Fifty 

The Alatka girls of the period | 3, at the age of 73, bis death having been Bog ms by that of | birds were shot at ding to the ; twenty-six 
are eaid to begin dinner with a bottle of whisky, and close the Mrs. Fortescue by lees than a week. The Hon. and Rev. single and twelve double rises. ‘ey ‘ 
repast with a copious draught of whale.oil——____. John Fortescue was the fourth son of the first Earl Fortes- 
Messrs. Strahan, it is said, have purchased the copy-| cue, by his wife Hester, sister of George Grenville, first Mar- 
right of Mr. Tennyson’s works, They are to pay £4,000 a year = of Buckingham, and great grandfather of the present 
for twenty years, and will pablish any new work that Le may | Duke. He was appointed to a canonry in Worcester Cathe- 
prodace during that time. The sub- | dral 


by the Government of Earl Grey in 1834, and he also 
scription for a monument to the late M. Berryer exceeds 40 000fr, | held the rectory of Poitimore, in Devonshire, to which he was 
The inhabitants of North Schi 


presented by the late Lord Poltimore in 1835. He was born 
are making « vollection for a wedding gift which they intend to | On November 5, 1796, and in fost =. married to his late 
present to Princess Louise of Sweden on the occasion of her forth- 


wife, Sorbie, Sg X e the Rev. Lae pny 8 Cot- 

ming marriage with the Prince Royal of Den ——_____. | tesmore. “ leaves a son and two daughters. 
ae Prince Napoleon teehee to M. Among his ancestors was Sir John Fortescue, Lord Chief Jus- 
Lambert’s North Polar Expedition. It is stated that the arrange- | tice 6 


ments for the expedition are progressing very satisfactorily, and | Of th 
that it will certainly leave France cule in tee igteg— 
The Czar’s most lovely young daughter, it 
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ipjured. It is asserted by the friends 
of the local Government at Halifax, that, although requested 
through the Lieutenant-Governor to send a Representative, with 
Messrs, Howe and McLellan to Ottawa, they declined to do so, 
The Repeal League had held a private meeting and inted a 
































BURNS'S NATAL FESTIVAL. 


The memory of the illustrious Scottish Bard was appropriately 
commemorated by a magnificent demonstration at the Metropoli- 
tan Hotel, on Monday evening, the 25th inst. It was, indeed, an 
assembly of which this city may long be proud. It had a feature 
of novelty in the presence of the ladies, which was fitting and 
sppropriate. It was, as a whole, eminently a success—although 
it had some defects which a little care might have remedied, and 
alittle more taste would have surplied. The dishes were all 
good, but they were not Scotch. The speeches were noi of the 
highest order of postprandial oratory, with one or two excep- 
tions. David Dudley Field presided with marked urbanity and 
grace. Rev. Dr. Chapin made the speech of the evening, while 
the responses of William Cullen Bryant and Horace Greeley were 
brief, pointed and interesting. Neither of them, however, can 
be said to be orators. The toasts upon the programme were 
thirt-ythree in number; but comparatively only a small TeP" agen. 
tation of them were peculiarly Scottish, or devote agp, 

















Worcester Cathedral, in the same grave as that which lately 
received the body of Mrs. Fortescue, who was buried only on 
the day before thaton which her husband expired. 

The Diplomatic Service has sustained a loss in the person of 
Sir John Ralph Milbanke-Huskisson (better known by his 
original name of Sir Jobn Milbanke), who died on New Year’s 


Day, at his seat, Eartham House, near Chichester, the home of 
the. late Hon. William Huskisson, M.P., from whose widow 


ascend the Bavarian tecat bat she has likewise to go through 
instruction (W: 


Fone Ape afm de ar the affection of her Royal fiance, who 
roke off his marriage with the present Duchess of Alengon be- 
cause she would not admire the “ Tannbauser.”— woe 
The Mount of Olives is now the property of 
the Crown of France, showing how the force of sentiment may 




















the baronet inherited the estate a few since. | to the mi geniu ’e derling child 
appropriate the sanctities of history. Sir John was the eldest son of the late Sir John Peniston Mil: meetht ameaiicedheeniie a >a 
or Fie Arst number of the new Boglish monthly | banke, of Halnaby, Yorkshire, by his first wile, Bieanor,| 9 quty pres —"'The Memory of Ro @ fall reports of 
e, Under the Orown, opens ne prelim - | youngest daughter of Mr. J. Herring, of the island of Jamaica, | ° 7 Pum ne amOry © bert Burns,” response by 
ment of “A Fortnight in Portugal in 1859,” by F. T. ve. | and was born in 1800. Hie entered the Diplomatic Service in |B. ames 8. Thayer; “Land 0° Cakes,” response by Mr. 8. @. 
. ve addresses his sketch to his tra m, | 1823, as @ clerk in the Foreign Office ; later he| Courtney; “ »” response by Mr. Wm. €. Bryant; 
Alfred ‘Tenny was appointed Secretary of ai Franklort, where he | ‘' The Scotch Jurist,” response by Mr. Justice Jones; “Auld 

Niepoe, who claims the honour of having invented photography, | acted as Chargé d’Affaires in 1626; in 1685 he was transferred | Lang Syne,” response by Mr, Hamce 


a 


Greeley; “Scotch Litera- 
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ture,” response by Mr. Geo. Shea; 
response by Mr. Geo. W. Searle; “ Cotter’s Saturday Night,” 
response by Mr. A. 8. Sullivan; “Highland Mary,” re- 
sponse by Mr. J. Fowler, Junior; ‘Death and Dr. 
Hornbrook,” response by Dr. Sayer [?j; ‘ Scotch Hospitali- 
ties,” response by Mr. J. M. Robertson; “Scotch Cuivairy,” re- 
sponse by Mr. J. M. Steel; “ Tam o’ Shanter,”’ response by Mr 
C. BH. Warfield. The ten rinutes rule—wise in itself, bat unjust 
to those at the end of the list, when those at the beginning and 
middle utterly disregarded it pelled the omission entirely o! 
some of the responses, and their ble abbreviation in 
other instances; but on tke whole there was a sufficiency of 


“Caledonian Conviviality,” 








speaking. 

The Burns’ Club of New York celebrated the one hundred and 
ninth anniversary of the birthday of the poet by its 
usual dinner, the thirty-ninth in the history of the organiza- 
tion, at Patten’s Pacific Hotel. The Scotch element prevailed 
here to a much more gratifying extent than at the Metropolitan 





dinner. The company, the dinner itself, the speeches, and the } ; 
decorations of the dining room were characteristic of the occa- } 


sion, while the national dish was duly honoured, whereas at the 
other hotel if there were any Haggis the guests failed to perceive 
it. One hundred sat down to the tables. The walle of the dining- 
room were hung with flags—the 8t. Andrew’s Cross, the Stars and 
Stripes and the Union Jack, and a fine portrait of Burns overlook- 
ed the festivity from above the President’s chair. On the wall to 
the right was a painting of Burns’ birthplace—a thatched cottage 

next a scene from the “ Cotter’s Saturday Night,”’ and on the left 
the Braes [or bridge} of Doon, with Burns’ monument in the dis- 
tance ; also a spirited painting of ‘Tam O'Shanter” as he leaps 
the stream, the mare’s tail being left in the witche’s hand. At the 
lower end of the room a large painting represented the genius of 
Poetry finding Buros at the plow. Mr. James Nieholson, the Presi- 
dent of the club, presided, and after grace had been said, Burne’s 
“ Address to the Haggis,” was delivered by Mr, Thomas Nichol- 
son, The principal toasts were “‘ The Day we Celebrate,” “ The 
Genius of Burns,” “Scotland,” “Sister Societies” and “ The 
Poets and Poetry of Great Britain and Ireland.” Several of the 
speeches here, as well as at the Metropolitan, were full of elo- 
quence and humour and only lack of space prevents our pub- 
lishing them. The day, take it all in all, could not have been more 
gaithfally b d by Scotch in America, and we are glad to 
find that so many representing other nationalities co-operated 
with them in doing honour to the memory of Robeit Burns. 





———_>—___ 


Arr Notes. 


The sale of M. Delessert’s picture gallery is announced. It 
is one of the most valuable in existence, numbering several 
by the Dutch masters, and the only genuine Raphael 
& private collection. 
Jedburgh Abbey is to be restore]. The work will cost 
nearly £4,000. 





Coess. 


PROBLEM, No. 1,046.—By R. P. Wormald. 
BLACK. 











WEITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 


SOLUTION TO PuosLEM No. 1,045, 


White. Black. 
1 Rto K4ch 1BtoQs 
pokes Peaster 
4 QBto K mate —s 
(a) If Black moves 2 R to Q Kt, White pl 
oad’. tus B, mate. Q Kt, © plays 3 Bto Q6ch, 





Upto a recent date, at the Chess Tournament, now being 
at Leider’s Café Europa, Division street, this piayt 
a The bey bas | a — in the 
person . Fred. Perrin, of Brooklyn, well known i 
world. Mr. Perrin was contestant for the honours pap oT 


played 
es had 


Congress T against Ca: Mr. 8tanl 
the redoubtable Paul Morphy. af ae im tholecd, 
won 45 and lost 7 games. Mr. a had won 43 an 
lost = nt 1 gs; & . Fon won 2%. Dr. Barnett ha 
won ost 7. Mr. Jor won 20 
had won 10 and lost 4. et aa 


Two chess matches between the chess clubs of M 
[Baden] and of Munich are in full train. Waophyts ceonien 


me. One of the games is an italian one, and 
the a it one. The moves are 
~ i : exchanged weekly, so 


—_, 
BBITISH CHkss ASSOCIATION. 


fr the for the Challenge Cup. 





White. Black. White. Black. 
Mr. M‘Donnell. Mr. Owen. Mr. M'Donnell. Mr. Owen. 
1PtwK4 PtoQKt3 2QRwoQB KtoKkt2 
2PtoQ4 BtwoQkKt2 2 KttoQKt4a K tksB 
3 BwQs Pto K3 26 Kt tks B EA 
4 KttoKk BS PtoQB4 fe RS tks R 
5PtoQBs BPtks PY 283 Kt tke Kt tke Q P 
6 BP tks P K B checks = Ses Kt to K B6ch 
7QBecovers Btks Bch 380 KtoK2 KtoBé 
8 Qtks B Ktto K BS $1 KtteQ Kts RtoKk R2 
9KttoQB3 PtoKR3 32RtoQB Ktks KP 
1 PtoK5 KKttoR4(a)j33RtoQBS8 KttoQ5ch 
ll KBto K4(6) beet 34 Kt tke Kt K tks Kt 
13 KBtoQBic) PtoK Kt4 SSRtoKBS PtoK4 
13 QKttoits5 QBto RS S6RtoKBS Ktok5 
He yy ry KtoB STRwoKBS PtoQS 
15 PtoK Kt3 QKttoB$s 383RtoKB6 RtoQB2 
16 PtoKR4 PtoK Kkt5 39 KtoK KG RtoQBT7ch 
i7 K KttoR2 PtoK B4 40 KtoK K to Qé6 
18K KttksKtP(d)P tke Kt 4. KtoB Rto B8ch 
19 BtoK Kt6 KttoK B3 42 K to Kt2 KtoK5 
2 KttoK BT KKttoK5(e)|43 RtoKR7T PtoQé 
vl KttksQ(f) KttksQ Seeh° RteQBbs 
22 KttkeQ Kt KttoKB6ch(g) | 45 K to RtoQs 
23 K toQ PwoKRé4 46 R tks R K tks R 

and wins 


(a) This move is better than it, at first sight, appears. 
(6) White should have played the Kt to this equare, and the 
opening would then have been very greatly in his favour, reply 
as Blac’ _ 
(ce) Had White taken the P en passant, we doubt whether he 
could have maintained it advantageously. 

(ad, Avery bold sacrifice, ingeni too, bat at the same 
time unnecessary, and hardly prudent in a match game. 
(ce) A very clever and unex, move. 
(/) Q to K B 4 is White’s correct play; had that move been 
made, the game would have become very difficult, Black having 
a piece for three pawns, with a very constrained tion. 

) Black has given back the piece which White sacrificed, but 

by so doing has come off with a situation decisively superior to 
that of his opponent. 





The following clever game was played in the Glowworm prize 
tourney. 





White. Black. White. Black, 
Mr. Wormald. Mr, DeVere. Mr. Wormald. Mr. De Vere. 
1PtoK4 PtoKk4 ISQtoKR5 PtoKR3 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3 16 Btks Ktch Btks B 
3 BtoQEtKe) PtoQR3 17K KttoB3 KttoK 7ch 
4BtoQR4 Ktto Kk B3 18 KtoR KttoK B5 
5 Castles Bto K2 L$ pA Ly =. 
oo te ue PtoQ kKt4 20 Lape 4 to K Kt4 
7K BtoKt3 Castles 21K KttoB8 PtoK5 
8 PtoQs Q Bto Kkt2 abbas K P tks P 
9PtoQR4 PtwoQkts 23 QBPtksP QRtoK 
»ere >> PtoQé 2% PtoQ Kt3 SAAS 
1KPtksP  K Kt tke P (ec) stone t to K R 6(g) 
12 Q Kt to PtoK B4 2 PtoK BS KttoBTch 
13 QBtoK Kf/d)B tks B 27K Rtke Kt KtkeR 
4K KttksB Q KttoQ5‘e)| 2 KKtteoQB2 Btks Q Kt P 

And White resigns. 


run on the * 
(0) This is time lost most favourably to Black. 
(ec) Black’s o is now preterable to White's. 
(d) Q Kt to B 4 seems to us better. 
(e) Very well played. White cannot take the K P without los- 


ing a piece. 
vate P tks P, followed by Kt to K Kt square, would have been 
r. 
(g) Pretty and decisive. 


(a) athe Siney.” the various tourneys there has been a great 





The Lamar Fire Insurance Company has recently declared its 
usual semi-annual dividend of six per cent, free of tax. This in- 
stitution has a capital of $300,000, and on the Ist inst. its surplus 
amounted to $229,490. 





Alexander M. Lesley, Furnace Manufacturer, 605 Sixth Avenue, 
has for sale the Gothic Furnace, lly adapted for ing 


churches and dwellings. It is timple, compact, easily mansged, 
and economical of fuel. 


Elsewhere appears the advertisement of Mr. D. 8. Hicks, of 
Lawrenceville, Virginia. In that part of the State lands are per- 
haps cheaper than anywhere else in the civilized world. Freed 
from slavery, and with a stable government, the old State will 
begin a new career, and estates which can now be bought for less 
than the worth of the buildings upon them, must be greatly en- 
hanced in value. 


“For, superior harness, “saddlery, trunks, and robes, go w J. 
Riick, of 436 Sixth avenue. 


SAMUEL V. HERANG, 
JEWELER anv SILVER SMITH, 216 SIXTH AVENUE, be 
tween 14th and 15th Sts, New York. Watches, Clocks and Jew- 
here will be Engraved 














elry Re wz Goods purchased 
in the store, free of charge, while the purchaser waits. 


JOHN C. BOYLE 
MARBLE MANTELS, MONUMENTS, 
MURAL TABLETS AND BAPTISMAL FONTS, 
FURNITURE SLABS AND FLOOR TILING 


Nos. 7 and 9 EAST 20th STREET, 
One Door West of Broadway, New York. 


147 & 149 EES aee ar, N. ¥. 


THE ARION PIANO FORTE 


Declared by the Ju at the late Fair of the American 
Weld fn Sept and Oct. , 1867, tobe eines 
THE BEST PIANO ON EXHIBITION, 
And after a test trial, Ordered by the American Insti 
Pianos of the successful exhib! ot tue Parle Bupoation tne 
declared by their Judges to be ‘ 
THE BEST PIANO KNOWN TO THEM. 
Free Circulars to all who send for them to 


MANNER & Co., 187 and 189 Bowery, New York 


M. A. COLEMAN, 
Manufacturer ot Fine Saddles, Harness, 
Trunks, Ladies’ snd Gents’ Travelling Trunks, Bags, Satchels, &c. 
1,252 BROADW AY, New York, [Between Sist and 82nd Bta.) 
YUUBR CUSTUY SOLICITED by 
FRANCIS & LOUTH EL, 

Stationers, and Bookbinders, Marpan 
Orders reelve prompk attention, We -k. pd me A a 























NEW YORK PIANO-FORTE’ co., 
Nos. $40 and 342 SECOND A 





Corner Of 20th Bereat: Hew York, 


MARINE INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 
SUN 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY- 
(INCORPORATED MAY 232, 1841.) 
No. 63 Wall Street. 


Cash Capital paid up - - - - .000 00 
Surplus Ist Jan. 1809 - - - = 631167 11 
Total Assets - - - - +  §1,031,167 17 





NEW YORK, January 23, 1869. 
The following statement of the affairs of this Company on the 
Sist of December, 1868, is published in conformity with the re- 
uirements of the 10th Section of the Act of its Incorporation : 


rpo 
remiums on Unexpired Decemver 31st, 1867.. $222,501 54 
recel 


Risks, 
~eneme ved during the year ending December 
On Marine Risks...... oh nid Mabe So $624,680 87 
On Inland Risks ...............+-.+--+++- 14,707 97 $639,388 84 
Total Promnlamns. .........cccscccccccccocesscece + $961,980 33 
Marked off as earned during the year 
WB sic cocceccesccccccccsseqeanceccces $636,574 79 
$76,815 63 


Return Premiums during the year....... 
Losses incurred during the 


for all disasters reported.) 
On Marine Riesks............ $314,291 99 
On Inland Risks............. 2,118 43 316,113 42 
Expenses, Re-losurances, 
‘Taxes,Commiesions, Abate- 


ments in lieu of Scrip, &c.. 100,728 30 





$498,957 44 

bs Assets of the Company on the 3ist Dec., 1868, were as fol- 
we: 

U. 8.5 20 Bonds.... 





«e+ee $340,400 00 
U. 8. 10-40 Bonds... --- 164,600 00 
$505,000 00 
City Bonds and other Stocks............. 11.752 00 
Bonds and Mortgages............-.- se--+- 26,000 00 
Cash on d it, and loans on demand se- 
cured by Bonds and Stocks............. 62,292 62 
——— $605 044 62 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable not matured.... 154,974 ¥1 
Subscription Notes........ dees ane cecccececese: sseres 111,166 35 


Cash Premiums in course of collection and accrued 

interest on Loans and Stocks...........-......-- +» 21,168 2 
Sundry Salvage, Re-Insurance and other claims du 
the Company, estimate at........... aabeuseceesenones 1°8,813 04 
Total Assets remaining with the Company on the 31st 

Ws CiPneacescacedesesuecdstees SRssicucats <veseu $1,031,167 17 

No Fire Risks have been taken by the Company during the year’ 
except in connection with Marine Risks. 

In view of the foregoing result the Board of Trustees have 

Resclved, That a PROFIT DIVIDEND oF Four Per cent. in 
Cash, be to the Btockholders on demand, free of Government 
Tax, in addition to the interest dividend of Seven per cent. paid 
in July and January. 

Also, That a Scrip Divipesp oF TWENTY PER CenT. free of 
Government Tax, be declared ou the net earned premiums enti- 
tled to participation for the year 1868, for which Certificates may 
be issued on and after the first day of April next. 

By order of the Board, 
ISAAC H. W ALKER, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 
Moses H. Grinnell, Wm. Toel, 
Jobn P. Paulison, Thomas J. Slaugbter, 
Jobn E. Devlin, Joseph Gaillard, Jr., 
Louis De Bx bian, Alex. M. Lawrence, 
b | » Isaac Bell, 
Fred. G. Foster, Elliot U. Cowden, 
. Wilson, Percy R. Pyne, 
John H. Macy, Samuel M. For, 
Henry Forster Hitch, Joseph V. Onativia, 
Elias Ponvert, Edward Jaffray, 
Simon De Visser, William Oothout, 
Wm. R. ‘ton, Ernest Caylus, 
Isaac A. Frederick Chauncey, 
AY Del Valle, Geo. L. Kingsland, 
John 8. Wright, James F. Penniman, 
Wm. Von Sachs, Frederic Sturges, 
jp Dater, Anson G. P. Stokes. 


MOSES H. GRINNELL, Presipenrt. 
JOHN P. PAULISON, Vice-Presiwent. 
ISAAC H. WALKER, Secretary. 


Cc. A. SCHINDLER, 
200 MEROER ST., Bet. Amity and Bleecker St., N. Y. 
CABINET FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
Superior Parlor, Library, Dining Room and Chamber Furniture 
Made to Order. Curtains, Shades, Spring Mattresses and Bed 
ding, Paper-Hanging, &c. Interior Decorations in General. 
Articles Renovated and d. 
EsTasLisaep 1549. 


GEORGE W. JENKINS’ PURE SILVER POLIsH. 
For cleaning and re-plating Silver or plated-ware. Ask forit,and 
take vo other. Warranted to re-plate and polish articles to look 
ual to new, and not to change colour hy standing or weabiag- 
6 


—Warranted free from ease ears and quicksilver. It 
manufactured from PURE SILVER. 


Any person ae of the merits of ‘this Polish by 
bri any article that is tarnished or the plate worn, can have 
it ap in five minutes, free of charge, at the Store and Depot. 

60 cents and $1 per bottle. 

Bold by Draggists, House Furnishing Stores, Harness Makers, 
Plumbers, Grocers, &c., &c. The Trade supplied. Inquire at 
the Store and Depot 








1380 BROADWAY, Corner of 38th Street, New York. 
A trial is all we ask, and satisfaction guaranteed. 
GEORGE W. JENKINS. 


DAVID MURRAY 
SILVER PLATER, LOCKSMITH, BELL-HANGER, AND 
GENEKAL JOBBER, 
627 SIXTH Avene Serwenn Se a tees Bte., - a. 
Front Door Lope | . up promptly an 
the best manner, in city and coun! op utesiss 








Stammering Beaees 








"Simpson & Co., BoxiS076 New York. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 





BANEING HOUSE OF 


JAY COOKE &CO. 


No 20 Wall Street, cor. of Nassau St., N. ¥. 





We buy and cell at the most liberal current prices, and keep 
on hand a full supply of 


GOVERNMENT BONDS OF ALL ISSUBS, 
nd execute orders for purchase and sale of 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 
JAY COOKE & CO. 





DOLPH 
BANS PUR NORE 
DEALERS IN U. 8. BONDS. 
MEMBERS OF STOCK AND GOLD EXCHANGES. 
Issvz Bris or ExcHANGE ON 
Oo. J. HAMBRO & SON-—-LONDON, 
B. MBTZLER 8. SOHN & CO. —_FRANEFORT, 
JAMES W. TUCKER & OCO.—PARIS, 
Anp Lerrers or Crepir AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT 
Europe. 
3 Nassau Street. 


Harcn FooTE&co 


BANEERS, 





AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


No, 18 WALL 8ST., 


BUY, SELL, AND EXCHANGE 


all issues of 
U. 8. BONDS 


- 


on favourable terms, and a supply constantly on hand for imme- 
diate delivery. 


IMPORTZRS and Oruers furnished with GOLD at current 


FRANK & GANS, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 
We buy and sell all issues of Government Securities at full 
market rates. 
Banks, bankers, and other-holders of 
SIXES OF 1881, AOT OF MAROH 3, 1863, 


can now realize a liberal difference in exchanging the same against 
those of the previous acts of Congress. 
Particulars at our Office, 


Ne. 14 Wall Street, New Work. 
Toquiries by letter or telegraph promptly replied:to. 
FRANK & GANS, NO. 14 WALL ST. 


BANEING HOUSE 


HENRY CLEWS&Co, 


No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 


Interest allowed on daily balances of Currency or Coin at mar- 
ket rate. 











Persons depositing with us may check- at sight, same as with 
City Banks. 


Advances made to dealers on Approved Collaterals on fayour- 
able terms, 

Certificates of deposit iseued bearing interest. 

Collections made everywhere promptly. 

United States Securities and Gold bonght and sold. 

State, City and other Loans negotiated. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & Co, 








DRAFTS ON THE CITY BANK, LONDON, ROYAL 
of Rome, and 
Bank ae Paris, Dresden, Rome, the principal cities of 


, AUSTIN, BALDWIN & CO,, 74 Broadway, 





FiIsK AND HAATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
COVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 6 Nassau Street, 

BUY AND SELL AT MARKET RATES, 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
or 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
and give especial attention to the conversion of 
SEVEN-THIRTY NOTES 
INTO THE 
NEW FIVE-TWENTY BONDS OF £865 AND 1867. 


Holders of the Sixes of 1881, and Five-twenty Bonds of 1862, 
and May 1, 1865, may now realise a liberal difference by exchang- 
ing them for the new 5 20s of 1865-7. We are prepared to make 
these exchanges upon the most favourable terms. 

Deposits received and collections made, 


FISK & HATOH, No. 6 Nassau Street. 


FOR DRAFTS OF £i AND UPWARD, 
ON THB UNION BANE OP LONDON, 
ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, 
OR, 
Paris, Brussels, Bremen, Hamburg, 
Berlin, Leipzig, Frankfort, and 
Cities in Norway and Swepen, HoLianp, Switzer ann, 
Iraty, &c. 





Apply to 
GREENEBAUM, BROS, & CO., 
In the Nationa. Park BUILDING, 
214 BROADWAY. 
30 Broap ST, l 
Naw Yorks, Jan. 1, 1869. } 
\ R. GEORGE BLISS [of the late firm of GEORGE BLISS & 
CO.] has this day joined our New York and London firms, 
which will be continued under the firm names of 
MORTON, BLIS8 & CO., New York, 
AND 
L, P. MORTON, BURNS & CO., London. 
L. P. MORTON & CO. 








WM. RUTLEY & CEO.W. DOUCHERTY, 
BANEERS AND BROKERS, 
NO. 11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
: GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 

AMER.CAN AND FOREIGN GOLD AND SILVER, 
CENTRAL AND UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD BONDS, 
SOUTHERN &TOCKS, BONDS AND BANK NOTES 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
SPECIALITY. 

STATE, CITY, AND RAILROAD BONDS, 
CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD GOLD BONDS, 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD GOLD BONDS, 
CALIFORNIA PACIFIC KAILROAD GOLD BONDS, 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD GOLD BONDS. 


GIBSON, BEADLESTON & CO., 


BANEERS, 
50 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
STOCKS, BONDS,* 
GOVERNMENT, SECURITIES, 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE . 
ANv GOLD, 

Bought and Sold on the most favourable terms. 

INTEREST ALLOWED on deposits either in Currency or 
Gold, subject to check at sight. 

ADVANCES made on all Marketable Securities, 

CERTIFICATES of Deposit issued bearing Interest. 


COLLECTIONS made at all points of the Union and British 
Provinces. 


LOANS negotiated on Foreign and Domestic Produce in Store 
or afloat. 








HOWES « MACY, 
B.NKERS, 


(The same as an Incorporated Bank.) 
No. 30 Wall Street, New York, 





Four PER CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED oN Deposits. 


PERSONS KEEPING ACCOUNTS may deposit and draw as 
they please, the same as with the City Banks, and will be allowed 
interest on their daily balances at four per cent. 

COLLECTIONS MADE on any part of the Union with imme- 
diate returns, at the lowest current rates of exchange. 


ORDERS FOR THE PURCHASE or sale of the various issues of 


Sosmmment Railroad and other he me Bonds and Gold, prompt- 
ly executed for the usual commission. 





MESS LOVETT’S 
SELECT PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE. 
HOLLIS STREET, CORNER OF MORRMC STREET, 
HALIFAX, N. 8 . 





HE UNDERSIGNED HAVE THIS DAY FORMED A CO- 
T PARTNERSHIP ufder the firm name of HONE AND 
NICHOLAS, No. 43 Exchange-place, for the transaction of a 
strictly commercial business in Stoeks, Bonds, Gold and Govern- 


ment Securities. JOHN HONE, Jn, 
Late with August Belmont & Co. 
H. I. NICHOLAS, 
' Late with W. R. Travers, Esq. 
New York, Jan.-1, 1869. 
TO CAPITALISTS. 

The undersigned offers to buy lands, for capitalists, in South- 
side Virginia. Acquainted with the country and the people, and 
a member of the legal profession, he has opportunities and facili- 
ties which cannot be commanded by non-residents. 

He invites correspondence. References given. Address 
D. 8. HICKS, 

Lawrenceville, 
Brunswick Co., Va. 


DIVIDENDS, 
25TH DIVIDEND. 
PARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 237 BROADWAY, 
New York, January 2, 1869. 
A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF 


Five [5] Per Cent, 
has been declared, payable on demand, free from Goverament 
tax. 














23d DIVIDEND. 
LAMAR 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
50 WALL STREET. 
Cash Capital .... .. 
Surplus, Jan. 1, 1809 .. 
Assets acer 
A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF SIX PER CENT., FREE 
OF TAX, IS PAYABLE ON DEMAND. 


wm. R. MACDIARMID, Secretary. 


FFICE OF THE GLOBE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

corner of Greenwich and Fulton streets, New York, Janu- 

ary 4, 1869.—DIVIDEND.—The Board of Directors have this day 

declared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE (5) Per cent., free frou 
government tax, payable on demand. 


ALFRED A. REEVES, Secretary. 
“HE KINGS COUNTY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
has this day declared a SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND of FIVE 
PER CENT., free of tax, payable on demand, at No.8 Pine street, 


New York. HENRY POPE, Secretary. 
Brooklyn, Jan 4, 1869. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral. 


For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, such as Coughs, 
Colds, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis; Asthma, and Con- 
sumption. 








Probably never before in the whole history of medicine, has 
anything won so widely and so deeply upon the confidence of 
mankind, as this excellent remedy for p 
Through’ a long series of years, and among most of the races of 
men it has rieeu higher and higher in their estimat'on, as it has 
become better known. Its uniform character ahd power to cure 
the various affections of the lungs and throat, have made it known 
as a reliable protector against them. While adapted to milder 
forms of disease and to young children, it is at the same time the 
most effectual remedy that can be given for incipient consump- 
tion, and the dangerous affections of the throat and lungs. As a 
provision against sudden attaeks of Croup, it should be kept on 
hand in every family, and indeed as all are sometimes subject to 
colds and coughs, ail should be provided with this antidote for 


them. 

Although settled Consumprion is thought per sage still t 
numbers of cases where the disease seemed settled ——— 
completely eured, and the ones rd restored to sound health ‘by the 
Curry PecTorAL, 8e complete is its mas over the disor - 
ders of the Lungs and Throat, that the most obstinate of them 
yieli to it. When nothing else could reach them, under the 
Cuerry PecTorat they subside and disappear. 

SrinceRs and Pusiic Spsakers find great coe im it. 

AsTuMa is — relieved and often wholly cured b 

ITIS i lly eured by taking the rok hy Pxcto- 
RAL in small ond frequent doses. 

So generally are its virtues known that we need not publish the 
certificates of them here, or do more than assure the public that 
its qualities are trully maintained. 

AYER’S AGUE CURE, 
For Fever and Ague, Intermittent Fever, Chill Fever, 
Remittent Fever, Dumb Ague, Periodical or Bilious F'e- 
ver, &c., and indeed all the affections which arise from 
malarious, marsh, or miasmatic poisons. 

As its pame implies, it does CurE, and does not fail. Contain- 
ing neither Arsenic, Quinine, Bismuth, Zinc, nor any other mine- 
ral or poisonous substance whatever, it in nowise injures any 
patient. Thé number and importance of its cures in the ague 
districts, are literally beyond account, and we believe without a 
parallel in the history of Ague medicine. Our pride is gratified 
by the acknowledgments we receive of the radical cures 
in obstinate cases, and where other remedies had wholly failed. 

Unacclimated ange either resident in, Or travellin 
~ re, localities, will be protected by taking the AGUE E CUE 
dai 

For Liver ComPLaints, arising from torpidity of the Liver, it 
is an excellent remedy, stimulating the Liver into healthy ac- 
tivity. 

For Bilious Disorders and Livér Complaints, it is an excellent 
remedy, producing many traly remarkable cures, where other 
medicines had failed. 


Prepared by DR. J.C. AYER & OO., Practical and 
ytical Chemists, Lowell, Mass., 








Anal 
And sold all round the world. 
PRICE, $1 PER BOTTLE. 


REMOVAL, 
JAMES aoe RISH, 
SHIR?® MANUFACTURER 
AND DEALER IN 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 
Has Removed his Business from No. 823 Canal 8t., 
TO THR LARGE MARBLE BUILDING, 





Ne. 359 CANAL STREET, 
One Door West of Wooster Street. 
tay” FINE SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 
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THE ALBION: 








THE 
UNION PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 
OFFER A LIMITED AMOUNT OF THRIR 


FIRSTi MORTCACE BONDS, 
AT PAR. 
NINE HUNDRED AND SIXTY MILES 
Of the line West from Omaha are now completed, and the work 
is going on through the Winter, and there can be no doubt that 
the whole 


Grand Line to the Pacific 


Will be open for Business in the Summer of 1869. 


The regular Government Commissioners have pronounced the 
Union Pacific Railroad to be FIRST CLASS in every respect, 
and the Special Commission appointed by the President, says: 

“Taken as a whole, THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
HAS BEEN WELL CONSTRUCTED, AND THE GENERAL 
ROUTE FOR THE LINE EXCHEDINGLY WELL SELEC- 
TED, The energy and perseverance with which the work has 
been urged forward, and the rapidity with which it h s been 
executed are without parallel in history, and in grandeur and 
magnitude of undertaking it has never been equalled.” The re- 
port concludes by saying that “the country has reason to conf 
gratulate itself that this great work of national importance is so 
rapidly approaching completion{ under such favourable aur- 


By its Charter/the Company is permitted to issue its own 
FIRST MOR’ BONDS to, the same amount as the Govern: 
peter ‘no more. These Bonds are a First Mortgage 
*yoad and all its equipments. Such a mortgage 
fora time, will be the only railroad connecting 
Sigs ¢ States, takes the nighest rank as a safe 

Firion ter.tha pyovat to PAB. 


will be received in New York 
eer tien, Wo. 20 Nassau St, 


Johns Jy-Olaco & Boa, B Sictine, No. 69 Wall St, 
And by the Company’s advertised agents throughout the United 


Deiitcaione Ictntcainentane seus want ab 
but parties subscribing through local agents, 
sod look to thine for thas one dotoory, 
JOHN J. OISCO, Treasurer, New York, 
an. 1, 1869. 





UNITED STATES TRUST 
COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


NO. 49 WALL STREET. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $2,000,000. 


This Company is a Legal Depository for Moneys paid into Court 
and is authorized to act as guardian or receiver of estates. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
For a: period of one year or longer...... 
Payable on 5 days’ notice.... 


Desposits may be made and withdrawn at any time, and will be 


sanseeeeed per cent, 


Oe eccccececceees cect -%... @ 


entitled to interest sor the whole time they may remain with the 


Company. 


Bxecutors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, and Females 
‘unaccustomed to the transaction of business, as well as Religious 


and Benevolent Institutions, will find this Company a convenient 


depository for money. 


TRUSTEES. 
JOHN A. T. STEWART, President. 


JOHN ‘olsoo” 4 | Vice: Presidents. 


PETEK COOPER, CLINTON GILBERT, 
D. H. ARNOLD, JOHN JACOB ASTOR, 
ROYAL PHELPS, DANIEL D. LORD, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, EDWARD JONES, 
JAMES SUYDAM, GEORGE T. ADEE, 

_ THOMAS SLOCOMB, SAMUEL SLOAN, 
SHEPHERD KNAPP, JAMES LOW, 
JOHN J. PHELPS, CYRUS CURTISS, 
B.¥. WHEELWRIGHT, 8AML, NELSON, Cooperstown, 
CHARLES E. BILL, ielaten Goooline. Albany, 
WILSON @. HUNT, JAMES 8, SEYMOUR, Ashburn, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JOHN CASWELL. 


EDWIN D, MORGAN, 
WILLIAM DARROW, Secrs‘«ry 


NEW YORK BANKERS.: 
WHITE, MORRIS & OCO., 
29 Wall Street. 
KIDD, PEIRCE, AND ©O., 
19 Broad Street. 
LOUNSBERY & FANSHAWB, 
8 Wall Street. 
WM. & JOHN O'BRIEN, 
68 Wall Street. 
BARTON & ALLEN, 
. 40 Broad Street. 
DZONDI, SPRINGER & CO., 
No, 21 Broad Street. 























THE FIRST MORTGAGE, Firry-Yzar ConxverTisLz Bonps 
of the ROCKFORD, ROCK ISLAND, and 8T. LOUIS RAILROAD 
COMPANY, pay the Prrvorpal anp Sven Pur Cunt. INTEREST 


—Ist Fes, and lsi, Ave.—IN GOLD COIN, Free of Government 
Taz, 


The Bonds are offered at 9734 and accrued interest in currency. 
Persons subscribing now will save the premium on the coupon 
payable Feb. 1st, proximo, equal to a reduction of one per cent. 
in the price of the Bonds. 


Pamphlets, with maps, giving full information, sent on appll- 
cation. 


All Bonds subscribed for sent by Express free of charge. 


The Bonds may be had of H. H. BOODY, Treasurer, 12 Wall 


street, or of HENRY CLEWS & CO., Bankers, 32 Wall street, 





New York, 
OFFICE OF THE RockForD, Rock IsLanp, 
anp Sr, Louis; Ramroap Company, 
No. 12 Wall Street. 


The Coupons from the Bonds of this Company, matur- 
ing February 1, proximo, will be paid on and after that 
dat at this Office, in’ United States Gomp",Com, Free of 


Government Taz. 
H. H. Boopy. 


Treasurer. 
New York, Jan. 14, 1869 








GAS FIXTURES. 


JOHN HORTON & ©O., 
288 and 285 CANAL STREET, New York, 


Cor. Centre 8t., opposite Earles Hotel 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Gas Fixtures. Photographic De- 


signs sent by post to parties wishing to order. 


GRAVES & PIER. 
COPPERSMITHS, 

276 WATER STREET, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURE TO ORDER 

ALL KINDS OF COPPERWORK FOR SUGAR 

HOUSES, DISTILLERIES, &. 











and BAGS. — 








NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. é 
Chartered by Special . Act ot Comgress. 
CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
PAID iN FULL. ‘ 
BRANCH OFFICE: 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
To which all general correspondence should be addressed. 


OFFICERS: 

CLARENCE H. CLARE, President. 

JAY COOKE, Chairman Finance and Executive Committee. 
HENRY D. COOKE, Vice-President. 

EMERSON W. PEET, Secretary and Actuary. 

This Company, National in its character, offers, by reason of its 
Large Capital, Low Rates of Premium, and New Tables, the most 
desirable means of Insuring Life ate yee presented to the public 


Y COOKE?& CO. 21 216 Broadway, New York. 
General seni for New York State and Northern New Jersey. 


AGERS. é 
J. U. Orvis. 


D. C. Whitman. 
THE NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
OF NEW YORE. 
No, 219 Broadway, 
Corner of Fulton-st., 
(KNOX BUILDING.) { 


ASSETS, - - <* $390,000 00 


Dividend, January 1, 1868, 
FIFTY PER CENT. 
Life Invurance, 














Annuities, 
Bndowments. 

EDWARD A. JO President. 

JONATHAN O. 'Y, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. MORTIMORE, Secretary. 

HIRAM B. WHITE, M, D. Medical Examiner Residence, No. 5 

Green Avenue. near ton Avenue, Brooklyn, At Office daily 
from 2 to 3 oom p.m. 


ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, _ 
OF HARTFORD. 
Incorporated 1819. 


OAPITAL, - - - - - - - = = = = = $3,000,000. 


ee 


NEW YORK AGENCY, 
NO. 62 WALL STREET. 


Assets Jan. 1, 1869, - - - - - = - = $6,160,981 71 
Liabilities, $289,563 98, 


FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE. Ps 
Policies Issued Payable in GOLD when Desired 
JAS. A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PREMIUM SLATE LIN- 
ED REFRIGERATOR, 





— 





J. CAIRNS, 








9th and 27th Bts., New York: 
‘ 





GRAND Spe Aare rs 


ThE Mew York ate, Lt gay 


